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Lusxury Special Rates 
Comfort Inclusive of 
Service. Hotel 
First-class Accommodation 
Only. Ashore. 

i) e 


De Luxe Tours to 


BRAZIL & ARGENTINE 


by the “Luxury Four” 


—to countries colourful—perpetually bathed in health-giving sunshine. . Why 
not join one of the Blue Star Line’s tours to these fascinating lands and travel 
in comfort on one of the “ Luxury Four ”—the last word in ocean travel? 


35 days and upwards to Brazil, ° Write for full e 49 days and upwards 
from £132. First-class only. particulars to to Argentine - £156 


LUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) 


Liverpool: 10, Water Street. Or principal Tourist Agents. 
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SPECTATOR readers are invited 
to remember the urgent claims of 
appeals 


the institutions whose 
appear below 








ROYAL SAILORS’ 
RESTS. 


PORTSMOUTH & DEVONPORT. 


Will you help the Trustees to raise 


A Memuriai so the late 
Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E., 


at the Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 
where a new administrative block is 
urgently needed ? 


Contributions to Hon. Treasurer, 
Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 





DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES | 





mm ir 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1 


THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in 
money and clothing to the underpaid clergy 
of England, Wales, Ireland, the Overseas 
Dominions and the Mission Field, their 
Widows and Orphan Daughters in times of 
sickness, bereavement, or other temporary 
distress. 

At this season of the year the applications 
for help show a marked increase, and a 
large fund is required to meet all the needs. 
Gifts of clothing of every description are 
also most gratefully received. 


Secretary: Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N. 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 


Will you help this Baby 
and his 7,999 Brothers and Sisters? 


8,000 
children being supported. 
10/- 


will feed one child 
for ten days at the 
Christmas Season. 


Please be Santa Claus 











to a destitute little one 





300 BLIND AND CRIPPLED GIRLS 
are being trained NDEPEN 
WAGE-EARNERS Me JOHN "GROOMS CRIPPL E- 
AGE. Please send a SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
in aid of this practical work which has benefited so 
many, also towards the suppcrt of 200 MOTHER- 
LESS and FATHERLESS GIRLS at the Orphanage 
at Clacton-on-Sea. 

R.8.V.P. to A. G. Groom, Supt., THE CRIPPLEAGE 
(Registered under The Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, Lordon, E.C. 1. 


this Christmas. 





Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s 

Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may be sent to 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. : 




















CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 


The Charity Organisation Society has 
kept the flag flying for thrift and self- 
respect for over half a century. The 
doors of its 29 London centres are open 
to all who care for these things to-day, 
and would help their fellow citizens up 
out of misfortune back to independence, 
instead of drowning them in the slough 
of pauperism. 8,186 cases were con- 
structively helped last year, but £43,839 
had to be raised to do it. Not a penny 
of this was deducted for expenses. Send 
your donation to the Charity Organisation 
Society, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, $.W.1. If you can give 
some of your time to help in the work 
you will be more than welcome, and you 
will find it interesting to get an inside 
view of how all these new Acts of 
Parliament really work. 


ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 


and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 


Please Send a Special Christmas Denation me 








Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 








CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


No Lerrers. No Payments, 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Fully equipped and specially staffed. 


A certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for Building Extensions, the first part of 

which will be wards for “‘ middle income” 

patients who can contribute towards their 
cost, 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers-—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 
Secretary— J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 











 “enigh ns Kighes Gift to ~m 


CENTRAL LONDON 
NOSE, THROAT & 
EAR HOSPITAL 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





2,000 patients 
waiting for beds. 


£16,000 must 
be found quickly. 


























% CARMICHAEL THOMAS, Chairman. y 





AND CHILDREN, 


is now in daily use. 


Hall 


and an 


for yearly maintenance. 








ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


PLAISTOW, LONDON, E. 13. 
The first building of the new Out-Patients’ Department 


Future extensions. include Waiting 
additional 


WILL YOU KINDLY HELPP 


£30,000 required to carry on the necessary work. Also new Annual Subscriptions 


Ward. 


Please enlist the support of your friends inthe welfare of the Hospital, 
All contributions will be gratefully received by the 


Hon. Treasurer, The Rt. Hon, the EARL GF MACCLESFIELD, at the Hospital. 
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‘THE BIBLE IN INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


Many have been astounded by the revelation of the 
attitude of Indian thinkers towards Christ, as shown 
in “ The Christ of the Indian Road.” How is it that so 
many leading Indians—merchants and scholars and 
statesmen—know so much of Christ ? 


The background of the picture is the Bible Society, 
which last year distributed in India 1,133,004 copies 
of God’s Word. Of these, 10,000 copies were pre- 
sented to graduates of Universities and High Schools. 


“In India,” says. Sadhu Sundar Singh, “in many 
places we have seen how the Word of God is working 
among the people. The chief Minister in a native 
State in India, when I met him, told me: ‘ It is rather 
dificult for me to confess openly, but I believe in Jesus 
Christ. I came to know Jesus Christ through the Word 
of God.’ He showed me his New Testament. He 
said: ‘By reading this Word of God, I came to 
know my Saviour, and | believe in Him. It is a 
precious heavenly treasure. I am surprised that this 
book is so cheap.” I said: ‘ The aim of the Bible 


Society is not to make money, but to save souls.’ ”’ 





Contributions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





SHURRUP! (says Wally) 


If you sings Wild Shepherds aht of tune the billions of rich readers 
wot has become angry over Carol singers at the garding gate won't 
send us poor slum boys any money for our Choir School. Not even 
a GUINEA. 
Now wouldn’t you just love to be a Founder of the Choir School 
7 for these 
* cherubs who 
live in Somers 
Town? Then 
send a_ gift. 
You can’t miss 
ashilling. But 
WE: can. 


The Rev. 
Desmond 
Morse-Boycott 
is living to be 
able to tell 
them th.t 
their School is 


assu red. 


Let him send 
you news 
about it. 














Write for the 
Q.Q. (The 
last comic 
paper ever 


issued.) 


The aim of the School (which is in lovely grounds) is— 
1. To give our slum choristers a first-rate education. 
2. A real bed instead of the floor, or a “ busted‘ 
armchair, which is all that many of them have. 
3. To prepare them for Public Schools, 
4. To make them as fortunate as the uncramped boys 
of England’s stately homes. 


HAVE A WHIP ROUND AT CHRISTMAS. 
£10,000 IS NEEDED. 
The Rev. D. MORSE-BOYCOTT, 30 Cholmeley Crescent, N. 6. 

















DADDY’S PRIDE 


but 
DADDY DIED, 


and so baby is one of 
the present family of 
4,773 children of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


Over 33,000 received. 
Will you please help by 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT: 


Further information gladly sup- 
plied by Secretary, 


Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
London, S.E. 11. 












Cheques crosscd “Barclays,” and payable “ Waifs & Strays.” 
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When you keep 
CHRISTMAS 


in safety, warmth and happiness, 
DO NOT FORGET 


the heroic work of the Life-boats in the winter gales. 
You cannot share in the actual work of rescue, but 
YOU CAN HELP 


THE INSTITUTION to build the Life-boats, reward the men, and pension 
the dependents of those who give their lives. 
WHEN YOU ARE MAKING YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
remcmber the Life-boatmen. 
62,000 lives rescued from shipwreck 
11 lives EVERY WEEK for 105 years! 
The Service is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Hororary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 








Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





WEST- HAM -CENTRAL- MISSION 
Christmas in Dockland 


Think of the overcrowded homes, the tired, worn 
mothers and little children, the meagre incomes, recurring 
ill-health, scanty fare, inadequate clothing, and no 
Christmas Cheer. It is always the mothers and children 
who suffer most. 


Will you share your Christmas Joy with us in carrying 
the spirit of Christmas into cheerless homes and lives ? 
= are preparing in faith, in the expectation that you 
will. 

When making your Christmas puddings, please make 

an extra one. 

When you buy your Christmas fare, remember those 

who cannot buy theirs. 

When you think of your darlings’ stockings, remember 

the wan faces pressed outside the window panes. 

When you think of the Christmas fare, remember the 

lonely, aged, and the poorest of the poor in their 
cold rooms. 

THEN send your gifts of love, and they will bring 
shouts of laughter from the little children, and will lift 


burdens from the hearts of “careworn mothers, and in 
your own heart will echo the blessed words— 


““'Ye have done it unto Me.” 


CLOTHING OF ALL KINDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by— 


REV. R. ROWNTREE CLIFFORD, 
409, BARKING ROAD, LONDON, E. 13 
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An Incomparable 





Gift for the 
Pipe Lover 


To the pipe lover there is 
nothing so infinitely sweet 
as the taste and aroma of 
Craven Tobacco. To him 
they are the very soul of 
tobacco—something to dwell 
upon, to revel in; something 
as Sir James Barrie says, “to 
live for.” If perchance he 
has yet to try Craven—then 
indeed you can supply him 
with a new experience that 
will be remembered all his 
days. 


Mixture Tobacco 


In Airtight Tins, ordinary or broadcut, 2 ozs., 
2/5; 4 oss., 4/10. Also in Cartridge Form. 
Made by Carreras, Lid. Estd. 1788. 


raver 


Wri 


Verdure and blossom . 
Ghostly 


seguias . . 
mud cities . . 
Muezzi:. 

A magnificent tour in the Land of 
the stork, the scarlet ibis and the 


translucent night. . ; ; 
ALGERIA—TUNISIA—MOROCCO 

ke THE. SAHARA 
ut to see the Sahara s 


* ” * * 

Private Tours by Modéle de Luve six- 
cylinder 4 
limousines. 
yourself, but let us assist with expert advice. 
Tours for separate bookings by ten-seater 
landaulet type cars running to scheduled 
itineraries. 
He geteal of the famous “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels 

A fleet of six-wheeled “ Desert Cars.” 




























.'. Peak and 
. . » Mosque and minaret, .. 
ruins and teeming bazaars 
Golden sands and _ glittering 

. Princely palaces ton, 
. Sunset and the 


olden date—the land of blood red 
awn, gorgeous sunset, and peerless 





reatest wonders 


you must get to the South, 


and 5-seater landaulets or 
Arrange the route and details 


270 to choose from. 
erected especially for these tours. 


te for booklet: “‘ The. Magic ‘of Islam.” 
FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 











20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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either 
to the 


which 


buted, 


Remit 





Salisbury 


Patron 





There is no limit 


poor by the 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


supplied more than 1,320,000 surgi- 
cal appliances to those in need. 


Subscribers 
proportion to the amount contri- 


their own almoners. 


Vice-President, should be made 
payable to the Society. 


‘ remembering it in your Will. 


as regards locality or disease, 
benefits conferred upon the 


during the past 66 years has 





receive “letters” in 


thus enabling them to be 


tances, addressed to the 


Office: 
Square, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. 


H.M. The King. 


You can help the Society by 
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News of the Week 


The Coal Mines Bill. 


\UESDAY in the House of Commons was memorable 

for two speeches which displayed debating power at its 
highest. The speech of Mr. William Graham, who 
moved the second reading of. the Coal Mines Bill, was 
a speech of quiet exposition and a prodigious feat of 
memory. He spoke without a note, and though he 
deprecated the use of detailed figures he fell a victim 
now and again to his memorizing talent and to his passion 
for statistics, a passion as strong as that of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. And it seems that he was not once in error. 
The other great speech of the day, Sir Herbert Samuel’s, 
was a devastating effort in critical analysis. One might 
think that no Bill could survive such a merciless dissection, 
but when we write before the continuation of the debate 
on Thursday it seems more likely than. not that 
the Bill, inadequate though it is, will receive its second 








reading. Mr. Graham obviously laid himself out to be. 


conciliatory and to make the way easy for amendment 
in Committee, and Sir Herbert Samuel’s onslaught was 


probably designed to show how bad the Bill was, not 


conditions of labour. It will correspond to the Railway 
Board. Mr. Graham explained that it was part of his 
policy of conciliation to let the coalowners create their 
own marketing machinery, though he himself would 
have preferred that the marketing districts should be 


reduced at once to four or five. 
* x * * 


He went on to say that he had been accused of deliber- 
ately increasing the price of coal, but the intention of 
his Bill was not to sell British coal abroad at a loss, but 
to help it to compete successfully in the European market. 
That was not “ subsidizing coal ” in the ordinary meaning 
of the phrase. In Committee he would welcome every 
constructive proposal for large-scale organization. It 
was untrue that he tolerated the uneconomic pit. He 
proposed to appoint a Committee on compulsory amalga- 
mation. It might be feasible to legislate on the Com. 
mittee’s recommendations, but so far he had tried to 
rely entirely on voluntary amalgamations. He was 
convinced that the coalowners, sorely threatened as they 
were with rival fuels, were the last people to raise the 
price of coal deliberately. 

i * * * * 

We may pass over the speech of Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, who moved the Unionist motion of rejection, 
because it was insignificant compared with that of Sir 
Herbert Samuel. Sir Herbert’s chief line of attack 
was that the Bill contained no provision for the com- 
pulsory amalgamation which was essential. We may 
remark here that legislation which embodied all the 
re-organization necessary would take a long time— 
perhaps two or three years—as the Samuel Commission 
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acknowledged. The real question, therefore, is what 
the present Bill is worth as a first step. Not to ‘take 
this step may be to take no step at all. Sir Herbert 
nevertheless did not hesitate to call the Bill a measure 
for the irrationalization, instead of for the Rationalization, 
of the industry. What could be madder, he asked, than 
to penalize a pit which produced a ton more than its 


quota. 
. * * * * 


Clearly there is a danger of dearer coal for everybody. 
It would be mad to take away from industry, through an 
increase in the price of coal, the benefits which have only 
just been bestowed upon it by derating. Sir Herbert 
summed up his criticism in certain bald questions to the 
Government. Would they undertake to introduce the 
principle of compulsion before the House parted with this 
Bill 2? Would they make the marketing schemes and the 
quota temporary ? Would they secure that amalgama- 
tion should be carried out on the present valuations of 
property and not on exaggerated values? And would 
they really protect the consumer? The only justification 
of raised, or slightly raised, prices which we can conceive 
would be that only thus could the coal industry 
reconstitute itself for the international treatment which 
is indispensable.- Mr. Ben Turner’s answers to Sir 
Herbert’s questions were considered unsatisfactory by 
the Liberals, and the Liberal vote on Thursday will 
depend on further answers by the Government. 

* * * * 


The Naval Conference 

The Japanese delegates to the Naval Conference have 
spent four days in Washington discussing naval questions. 
It is known that in reply to the American suggestion that 
cruiser strength for Great Britain, America and Japan 
should be respectively 5:5:3, the Japanese suggest 
that the ratio should be 10:10:7. Japan agrees 
with the British in wanting a considerable reduction in 
the size of battleships, but she insists that submarines 
are indispensable to her. Possibly if capital ships were 
abolished altogether, as we hope they may be, Japan 
would yield about submarines ; 
be acknowledged that American seamen are attached to 
large ships for the natural reason that they have com- 
paratively few naval bases, and therefore prefer ships 
which can keep the sea for long periods. The preliminary 
negotiations between France and Italy have reproduced 
in an intenser form the difficulty, discovered by Great 
Britain and America, of inventing any plausible formula 
of parity. The Mediterranean seaboard is only one of 
the French coasts, whereas Italy is confined to the Mediter- 
ranean. The French therefore say, “ Equality really 
means a hopeless inferiority for us because we could only 
place a third of our tonnage in the Mediterranean.” A 
new encouraging fact, however, is that while France 
clings to her submarines Italy seems to be coming round, 
to the opinion that she can dispense with them. 

* * * * 

In this connexion we note an interesting letter from 
Mr. A. H. Pollen, the well-known naval expert, who 
writes to the Manchester Guardian that “the way to 
make others give up submarines is to give them up our- 
selves.” We quite agree. Even from the technical 
point of view the danger from hostile submarines can be 
greatly exaggerated. The methods of dealing with them 
are now known. Political considerations are really more 
important, and as Mr. Pollen truly says, there is only one 
way of convincing Americans, and that is to set an 
example. It is most encouraging to find an expert like 
Mr. Pollen, who has studied the Navy and been proud. 
of it all his life, sharing our opinion that safety is only to 


but it must frankly . 


—— 


be won by those—the statesmen—who will daringly 
take what are called “ risks.” 
. * * ? Se 
Great Britain and France 
On Thursday, December 12th, Mr. Arthur Henderson 
made a happy reference to the entente of peoples which 
binds Great Britain and France in their common task of 
building the temple of peace. He did not minimize thg 
difficulties arising from Anglo-French “ incompatibility 
of temperament,” but he insisted rightly on the urgent 
need for fundamental co-operation. We have written 
elsewhere on the present lamentable lack of understanding 
in Anglo-French relations. French Press comment on 
Mr. Henderson’s speech is sufficient proof. The Temps, 
for instance, solemnly warns its readers that the Labour 
Government is not likely to abandon its own conceptions 
of the way to peace and return to Sir Austen Chamber. 
lain’s policy. Of course, no conceivable British Govern. 
ment could return to that policy. It is high time 
that French illusions on this point should he. shat. 
tered. M. Jacques Bainville actually suggests that the 
Foreign Secretary was playing up to Sir Austen in order 
to obtain Conservative support for the Coal Bill! A great 
work of reciprocal interpretation is necessary before 
there can be much progress towards European peace, 
* - * * 
German Finance 
We wrote last week about the unfavourable memoran. 
dum submitted by Dr. Schacht on German fiscal policy 
and on the Young Plan. On Thursday, December 12th, 
the Chancellor asked the Reichstag for a vote of confidence 
on the financial scheme submitted by Dr. Hilferding to 
effect the transition from the Dawes to the Young Plan, 
and effectively answered Herr Schacht’s charges. Some 
of the Coalition parties showed signs of revolt. There 
were long and complicated negotiations, lasting until the 
small hours of last Sunday morning. But in the end 
the Cabinet showed a united front, and the necessary 
vote was given with a comfortable majority. 
* * * * 
A New President in Greece 
Early last week, Admiral Konduriotis, President of 
the Greek Republic, resigned his charge on the grounds 
of health. There was a pleasing and rather astonishing 
agreement in choosing his successor. The Minister of 
Communications having obligingly resigned, M. Venizelos, 
the Prime Minister, received a mandate from the party 
leaders to make his selection from two or three candidates. 
On Monday, it was announced that he had nominated 
M. Zaimis, who was duly elected by the Chamber and 
Senate in Congress. A Reuter’s message on the same day 
holds out the prospect of a plebiscite arranged by the 
Prime Minister, with the leader of the Popular (Royalist) 
Party, to decide once for all whether Greece is to be 
a monarchy or a republic. The leader of the Popular 
Party was offered, it appears, the post of Minister of the 
Interior for the period of the plebiscite. After recent 
manifestations in favour of the Republic the result need 
hardly be in doubt, and the offer to a Royalist of the 
opportunity of “‘ making the plebiscite ” is surely a proof 
of Republican confidence. 
* * * * 
The Austrian Constitution 
Last week the problem of the Austrian Constitution 
was solved by the agreement of both parties to a modified 
reform. Herr Schober was reappointed Chancellor under 
the new régime; the President issued. his appeal to the 
Army to withstand dangers to the Constitution.‘ both 
from within and without ” ; everyone was congratulating 
Austria on the prospect of tranquillity. On Tuesday, 
however, Dr. Seipel, a former Chancellor, re-opened the 
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yhole question by declaring that he refused to consider 
the reforms final. He speaks for the Heimwehr who, he 
says, are the true representatives of democracy. This 
js the most ingenuous sophistry that we have heard 
for some time, since Dr. Seipel has not even the pretext 
that his party has charge of the machine of State, as in 
Italy. His statement may, however, create a very serious 
situation in Austria, should the Heimwehr decide to 
follow his lead. 
* * * * 
China 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist Government at 
Nanking seem to be holding out against their enemies 
much better than had been expected. These enemies 
are divided into moderates and extremists, and the 
Peking correspondent of the Times suggests that at least 
one notable failure of the rebels to make any progress 
is that the moderates discovered that they would be 
committing themselves to a Redder policy than they 
liked. He thinks that several Generals who on the 
whole favoured the rising stopped short when they 
learned that Tang Sheng-chi, one of the most important 
of the revolting Generals, was in collusion with the 
Communist leader, Wang Ching-wei. Wang was one of 
§un Yat-sen’s friends. In October, 1927, he tried to 
create an independent Nationalist Government, but, 
having failed, he complacently became a member of the 
Central Executive Council which was appointed last 
spring at Nanking. As for the much advertised advance 
of Chang Fat-kwai’s “ Ironsides”’ on Canton, it seems 
to have been turned into a rout. The panic of Canton 
has become a triumph. Chang’s reversal is ascribed by 
the Hong-Kong correspondent of the Times to two 
causes—the failure of the Kwangsi troops to help him 
and severe aerial bombardments. 
* * * * 
The Cotton Slump 
The cotton industry is still in the Slough of Despond.- 
Meetings this week have disclosed the fact that the 
depression extends to the Egyptian no less than to the 
American sections. The figures of export trade show a 
steady decline year by year, and very little progress has 
been made yet in the matter of Rationalization. The 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation is having a hard tussle 
with vested interests, and though it is getting useful 
help from some local banks, London banking houses 
would appear to be still holding back, no doubt because 
they do not yet see much sign of repentance and faith in 
drastic reorganization. Lancashire has yet to learn her 
lessons of mass production and mass distribution from 
Japan. Meanwhile, there are rumours of more organized 
short-time and a trial of the two-shift system. The 
question is, will the operatives be ready to collaborate ? 
Christmas week is to be an enforced holiday among 
cotton spinners in many parts of Lancashire. 
* * * * 
The Hull Tramwaymen 
In the House of Commons on Tuesday questions were 
asked about the 115 tramway men who are threatened 
with dismissal by the Hull Corporation. These men 
volunteered for work in the General Strike, and have held 
their positions ever since. Everybody knows that during 
the strike Mr. Baldwin guaranteed that those who had 
volunteered should be protected from victimization. 
His pledge was supported by Mr. MacDonald. On 
Tuesday in the House the Speaker pointed out that 
no Minister was responsible for a Corporation, and that 
obviously Mr. Baldwin’s pledge could not last for ever. 
No doubt this ruling was strictly right on both points, but 
we fancy that most people, including many who adhere 


to the Labour Party, must feel extremely uneasy at the 
dismissal of men who have been more than three years 
in their job because they are disliked by a local Labour 
majority. We must not comment on the legal aspects 
of the case, as we understand that it will soon be sub 
judice. We should think, however, that Mr. MacDonald, 
without acknowledging any responsibility, could express 
a strong conciliatory opinion. Lady Houston has offered 
to pay temporarily, if necessary, the wages of the 
threatened men. In the House on Wednesday Sir 
Gervais Rentoul failed to get leave to introduce an Anti- 
Victimization Bill. The argument of the Labour member 
who opposed the motion was that the men who had 
really been victimized were the strikers. That argument 
was to be expected, but it amounts to no more than an 
appeal for a fresh war after peace has been made. Surely 
Mr. MacDonald, who values peace, should use some 
moral influence to keep it. Besides, he said that he 
would. 

* * * * 
Sir Henry Jackson 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry Jackson, who has died 

at the age of seventy-four, held some of the highest com- 
mands, both on land and afloat, without being much 
known to the public. His silent industry and high 
technical competence earned for him the complete 
confidence of the Navy. It was as a leader of research 
that he did his most fruitful work and was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He had been experimenting in an 
embryonic wireless telegraphy for some time before he 
met Signor Marconi, and they then carried out many 
experiments together. When he first called the attention 
of the Admiralty to the importance of wireless telegraphy 
the Admiralty rejected his proposals on the ground that 
an installation on board ship would probably explode 
the magazines! He succeeded Lord Fisher as First Sea 
Lord in the second year of the War. He had already been 
advising Mr. Churchill on the Dardanelles, and it is due to 
him to say how strongly he deprecated a naval attack 
without military support. When Mr. Lloyd George 
succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister Sir Henry retired 
from his post of First Sea Lord. His co-operation with 
the Navy had been extremely harmonious, He and 
Lord Jellicoe were united in a single policy. 

* * - * 
Runnymede 

The munificent gift to the nation of one hundred and 

two acres of riverside land, containing Runnymede, 
combines the exquisite beauty of Thames scenery with 
some of the most precious of historical associations. The 
late Mr. Urban Broughton generously gave Ashridge 
House and Park to the Unionist Party, but stipulated 
that the gardens should always be open to the public ; 
and now his widow, Lady Fairhaven, and his two sons, 
Lord Fairhaven and Captain Henry Broughton, have 
given these one hundred and eighty-two acres to honour 
his memory. The land stretches from Egham to the 
Bells of Ouseley, and the site where Magna Carta was 
signed will be preserved for ever. Americans, who love 
Runnymede equally with Englishmen as a common 
symbol of civil liberty, will share our gratitude to the 
Broughton family. 

* * * » 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 53 per cent. on 
December 12th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99}; on Wednesday week, 100; a year 
ago, 102%; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
85}; on Wednesday week, 85%; ; a year ago, 90}. Con- 
version Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on 
Wednesday week, 74}; a year ago, 79. 
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Who Speaks for the Unionist Party? 


eee policy of the Unionist Party, so far as it affects 

domestic affairs and the relations of the party to 
the Government and the Liberals, may be said to 
eoncern only Unionists themselves.. But it is another 
matter when Unionist poliey has reactions far beyond 
this country. With all the will in the world to under- 
stand precisely where the Unionist Party stands in 
regard to foreign policy in general, and especially in 
regard to the present Government’s policy in Egypt and 
India, we must confess ourselves at fault. Mr. Baldwin 
seems to look upon the Government’s foreign policy and 
the policy in Egypt and India as a natural, if too hasty, 
consummation of his own policy. He observes a benevo- 
lent reticence which implies a certain sanction, and for 
the rest he seems cheerfully to hope that, though the Gov- 
ernment have taken risks, all will be well. Mr. Churchill 
follows quite another line, and it would be interesting— 
indeed, it is most important—to know which of them 
speaks with the true Unionist voice. Both voices are 
broadcast all over the world. Yet if settlements in 
Egypt and India depend largely upon a favourable 
psychological atmosphere—as we are quite sure that 
they do—-every political party here has a responsibility 
extending far beyond its own borders. 

We have Egypt and India specially in mind now, as 
Mr. Churchill on Monday: made the Government’s policy 
towards those countries the subject of an angry attack. 
He displayed his customary and characteristic impatience. 
It is untrue that the business of an Opposition is always 
to oppose, but Mr. Churchill, being pugnacious, always 
trails his coat like the Irishman at Donnybroek Fair if 
he does not happen to see any satisfactory prospect of 
a fight at the moment. Mr. Baldwin, on the other 
hand, being a patient man, waits for the Government 
to make a glaring mistake. He apparently takes it for 
granted that the Labour Party is still more popular than 
any other party, and he leaves it to time to bring 
revenges. We suggest that Mr. Churchill’s impetuosity 
is putting his party in a wholly wrong position. More 
Unionists may agree with Mr. Churchill than we suppose ; 
but at all events we should like to be informed. 

When Mr. Churchill was in‘ Canada he gave out a 
hectic message about the troubles in Palestine being the 
direct result of Lord Lloyd’s enforced resignation from 
the High Commissionership in Egypt. Many people— 
more than we think, perhaps—may have found in his 
words the lead which they wanted, but to us the message 
seemed to be entirely unrelated to facts. He appeared 
to be opposing for the mere sake of opposing, and if he 
wanted (as, of course, he did) to advance the cause of 
the Unionist Party, he was unwittingly, so far as we 
could judge, doing exactly the reverse. In his speech 
on Monday he returned to Egypt and denounced the 
proposal to remove British troops from Cairo, and 
declared that by abandoning the Egyptian capital, which 
he described as “a cosmopolitan city,” the Government 
were renouncing before all the world the obligation of 
securing its order and welfare. He prophesied that this 
would mean disaster and bloodshed. 

The trouble with what may be called the Lord Lloyd 
view of the Egyptian problem is that it not only omits 
the original promise that Great Britain would grant 
independence to Egypt—a promise to which Lord 
Cromer was always careful to express his fidelity—but 
also omits the understanding that the famous reserved 
points would be more particularly defined. We think 
that the Egyptian people were extremely foolish in 
March, 1928, to reject the generous Treaty which Sir 


ee 


es 


Austen. Chamberlain offered- them. -Their refusal, how. 


_ ever, did not dispose of the British declaration of 1929, 


Independence was then definitely guaranteed to Egypt 
subject to the reservations aforesaid. The reserved 
points were: the security of the communications of 
the British Empire ; the defence of Egypt against foreign 
aggression ; the protection of foreigners in Egypt; and 
the control of the Sudan. The present British Govern. 
ment in their attempt to negotiate a treaty with Egypt 
profess to have every one of these reservations in mind, 
Their plan of confining British troops to the Canal zone 
at least clearly postulates British guardianship of the 
communications ; the duty of defending Egypt against 
foreign aggression is accepted ; the control of the Sudan 
ought not to be affected by the presence of a compara. 
tively small number of Egyptian troops who will only be 
symbolic of the old condominium ; and as for the pro- 
tection of foreigners in Egypt, the Government hold 
that without such goodwill on the part of the Egyptians 
as they hope to gain by the Treaty, there can be no 
real protection. 

If the protection provided by the Egyptian Govern. 
ment should be inadequate, there will be a clear case and 
a duty for intervention. But goodwill is not likely to be 
got by in effect telling the Egyptians that their capital is 
not their own. What Lord Lloyd virtually asked for, 
though he did not say it in so many words, was that the 
Declaration of 1922 should-be ignored as though it had 
never existed. 

Now to turn to India. There has been a remarkable 
change of opinion about India, not only in this country 
but still more among Englishmen in India. Most 
people admit now that, though the conferment of 
Dominion status may have to be a gradual process, the 
real point is the satisfaction of Indian ambitions by 
treating India as a country equal in prestige to the other 
Dominions. No sensible person thinks that the exact 
form of government which has been evolved for any one 
of the Dominions—each Dominion Constitution bemg 


- different from the others—can be applied bodily to 


India. What we can agree about is that India ought 
to have an equality of position with the others, so that 
she can appear as a sister State. with the others at the 
Imperial Conferences. 

We have no doubt whatever that if. that equality 
were granted without undue delay Indians themselves 
would be perfectly willing to work out, in collaboration 
with British rulers, the process- which would bring the 
new Indian Constitution step by step to completion in 
fact. ‘There is in India something which corresponds 
closely to that important political and social ingredient 
known in China as “ face.” All the evidence from India 
convinces us that the Indian peoples will be appeased if 
they are given “ equality.” The Native Princes want it 
not less than the peoples of British India. They will net 
be too particular about the exact day at which they can 
dispense with the British help which has enabled them 
to win the prize. Mr. Gandhi, in his paper Young India, 
has himself said this. “I can wait for Dominion status 
if I can get the real Dominion status in action by 4 
change of attitude in the British people.” 

That change, we believe, has come here, though he 
may be unaware of it. It was brought into the light 
by Lord Irwin. The Times gave Lord Irwin unstinted 
support. Mr. Churchill on Monday told quite another 
story and again prophesied woe. Who speaks fot 
Unionism ? We may be wrong, but we feel pretty sur 
that Mr. Churchill does not... 
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‘The Experiment in Ceylon 


HE. Constitutional changes which have just been 
T accepted, by a small majority, in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council, will be followed with intense interest 
‘by every serious student of democratic method. If the 
experiment should succeed, its influence will become 
traceable in countries much larger, and politically older, 
than Ceylon. It-may even be that Lord Donoughmore’s 
Report, which was published in July, 1928, and on which 
the reforms are based, will be looked back to as something 
comparable with Lord Durham’s famous Report on 
(Canada. 

The people of Ceylon, like all other peoples included 
jn the British Commonwealth, were looking forward to 
ultimate self-government, but it could not be said that 
their first steps along the difficult road were anything 
but clumsy and faltering. Lord Donoughmore remarked 
in his Report that the old Constitution was an “ unquali- 
fied failure.” The present Governor of Ceylon, Sir Herbert 
Stanley, prefers to say that it was a “ qualified success.” 
Whatever the truth may be, it had signal and even deadly 
defects. Yet how to discover a form of democracy which 
would work under the extraordinary conditions of Ceylon 
might have seemed a task beyond the wit of man. Lord 
Donoughmore’s proposals were extremely ingenious, 
and we can only hope that he has solved the problem. 
What a tremendous change they introduce! In place 
of the restricted franchise which enabled only four per 
cent. of the population to vote, there will be universal 
suffrage for men and women. As the population is 
largely illiterate, this might seem to be asking for trouble, 
were it not that Lord Donoughmore safeguarded the 
whole situation by providing a legislative machine in 
which the ordinary democratic clash between two main 
contending principles will be unknown. The population 
of Ceylon consists of Sinhalese, who form the great 
majority, Tamils, Burghers, Kandyans and Europeans ; 
and hitherto there has been a communal franchise. 

A less daring brain than Lord Donoughmore’s might 
have suggested that the form of Parliamentary democracy 


as we know it in this country should be- permanently 
established in Ceylon, but that, so far as it was unsuitable 
to Ceylon because of the variety of races and interests, 
it should be modified by Proportional Representation. 
Such a solution, though it might have seemed cautious, 
and in accordance with tradition, would have been bound 
to fail.. Lord Donoughmore turned to an entirely new 
order of Constitutional ideas. He proposed that the 
Departments of the Administration should be divided 
into ten Committees, that three of the most important 
of these Committees should be presided over by the 
Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, the Attorney-General and 
Treasurer, but that the Chairmen of the other Committees 
should be chosen by the Legislative Council, and that 
each member of the Council should belong to one of 
the Committees. In other words, every member of the 
Council becomes part of the Executive Government. 

Lord Passfield modified some of Lord Donoughmore’s 
details. He arranged that the Council should consist of fifty 
elected members, together with cight nominated official 
members and the three Officers of State, instead of the 
eighty members proposed by Lord Donoughmore, of 
whom sixty-five would be elected. Lord Passfield, 
moreover, though agreeing to the universal franchise, 
introduced a domiciliary qualification because there is a 
shifting population of Indians. 

Most of the Sinhalese, as representing the racial 
majority, naturally preferred the “ good old rule” that 
the majority should enjoy their democratic right of 
domination, but it was greatly to the credit of all the 
political representatives of a country racially split up 
that the voting last week did not follow racial lines. As 
the Times points out, the Donoughmore Commission 
modelled its plan on the London County Council, which 
divides the work among various Committees composed 
of all shades of opinion. ‘That model has been accepted 
in the right spirit, and the eight nominated members in 
the Council ought to endow every minority with an 
articulate spokesman. 


France and Great Britain 


M\HERE is no more urgent task before the statesmen 
of this country than to wrench off the mask which 
has for so long hidden from French eyes the real face of 
England. 
~ We need not discuss now whether or not Mr. Snowden’s 
shock tactics at The Hague were justified or likely to 
prove salutary. That there is every justification for 
feelings of resentment on the part of the British taxpayer 
is made clear in an article on France’s financial policy 
which we publish this week. The French people as a 
whole, however, know nothing of these intricacies, and 
care less. Through the Paris Press, which happily is 
not the authentic voice of France, the French people 
receive a daily dose of bourrage de crdne which makes it 
very difficult, if not impossible, for men of good will in 
each country to get together and initiate the joint action 
for peace, which is the most urgent need of the hour. 
We published in our issue dated November 9th a Letter 
from Paris which was depressing reading, showing as it 
did that the mists of incomprehension, pierced for a 
moment by Mr. Snowden’s “ brutality,” had once more 
settled down over the Channel. ; 
' On Thursday, December 12th, the veil was lifted when 
the Foreign Secretary spoke to the toast of France at 
the Dinner held by the United Associations of Great 
Britain and France. Mr. Henderson traced in admirable 


language the development of Anglo-French relations 
through the notion of traditional hostility (the lot of so 
many neighbours in the old diplomatic Europe) to the 
Entente between the Governments which, in spite of all 
our protestations, was in practice an alliance in the 
worst diplomatic tradition, on to what he called the 
post-War entente of the peoples, cemented as it should 
and must be by French and British collaboration in 
the early days of the League. To us it seemed unneces- 
sary that Mr. Henderson should have to lay the ghost 
of traditional enmity. Only a very slow-moving intelli- 
gence could conceive the present trouble between Great 
Britain and France in terms of the past. Yet from all 
that is written by “ Pertinax ” and such persons, whom 
we in England—wrongly—believe to represent French 
opinion to-day, one cannot but see the mental compass 
of the Frenchman oscillating still between the ideas of 
hostility and alliance. What Mr. Henderson was able 
to do—as he did previously at the Hague Conference, 
when he stated frankly that the Entente Cordiale had 
served its purpose and was no longer needed to ensure 
the peace of Europé—was to set the compass in the 
direction of Anglo-French cordial collaboration. 
Recognizing that French opinion to a very great extent 
has still the “ alliance complex,” let us briefly consider 
what reasons the Freneh may have for their present 
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attitude of mistrust. There are grievances in the fore- 
ground, and there are grievances in the background. 
First of all, as a result of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
petting, Marianne now feels that she has been jilted by 
John Bull. And a woman in that frame of mind is not 
likely to be reasonable. Did not the British Government 
not much more than a year ago pour ses beaux yeur 
agree to an Anglo-French compact by which a united 
front was to be shown to an America that refused to 
proceed towards disarmament on the lines sketched out 
by the French? That démarche having been ruled out 
by something very much like a national revolt in this 
country, does not France now see Great Britain wooing 
America, and her suit apparently successful and acclaimed 
by every section of British opinion ? Is it so strange that 
Anglo-American agreement should be interpreted in 
France as an attempt to side-track the organization of 
peace under the auspices of the League? Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald may at every opportunity protest that the 
Naval Conference in January is designed simply to 
obtain agreement among the Five Powers as a preliminary 
to continuing the work of the Preparatory Committee 
on Disarmament at Geneva. Unfortunately, he has 
forfeited French confidence completely since that ill- 
starred article on Minorities published in the Sunday 
Times in June. Similarly the challenging remarks by 
Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons which were 
regarded over here as a hint to France that she was still 
blocking the way to peace, might have gained the respect 
and consideration which they deserved, had they come from 
anyone else. From Mr. Lloyd George they were inter- 
preted as “ another insult to France.” ; 

In the background, there is the fundamental divergence 
of outlook between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin habits 
of mind which is still a bar to the progress of peace. 
All the information that we can glean of France’s 
preparations for the Naval Conference, or from their 
Military and Naval Estimates, suggests that French 
policy has relinquished even the notion of world solidarity 
implicit in the continental conception of the League, 


ee, 
a, 


i.e., pooling the idea of security, pooling the idea of the 
use of armaments, and the pooling of self-defence, which 
is the real significance of what the French call “ sane. 
tions,” and for which British statesmanship had never, 
until the advent of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and. hig 


Government, provided any constructive alternative 
te 


She has even gone back to the obsolete notion of strategic 
security, relying only on the strength of her own right 
arm. This is frankly deplorable, but Englishmen must 
ask themselves whether they are not in some measure 
to blame. 

One of the chief troubles at present is that French 
official contacts are mainly with Englishmen who are 
wedded to the old ideas, who have not turned out the 
old furniture of their minds, about which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald spoke so well in New York. French opinion 
that counts is thus completely out of ‘touch with the 
genuinely progressive British opinion, irrespective of 
party, which shares the ideas and aspirations of our 
present Government. We read the other day of a new 
book by Dr. Rudolf Kircher, the London correspondent 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, which is an attempt to explain 
to the Germans the new democratic tendencies in England 
in relation to tradition. For such a book there is a far 
greater need in France, and we appeal to M. André 
Siegfried to bring up to date his excellent study of 
L’ Angleterre @aujourd hui (published in 1924), as the best 
means of making it possible for France to understand the 
positive technique of co-operation which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in common with President Hoover and 
General Smuts, has now shown to be the practical alterna- 
tive to the purely negative military conception of security, 
Collective physical force in the shape of “ sanctions ” can 
never give security to the nations (as Sir Hugh Trenchard 
has said, in that line of thought the only way to attain 
security is to abolish the air!). The only safety lies in 
** co-operation as security ’’-—that active collaboration 
in everyday life which is adumbrated in _ its 
economic aspect in an article on our League page this 
week. 


The Week in Parliament 


O* Thursday of last week the Unemployment Insurance 

Bill “as amended’ was considered, and Mr. 
Oliver Stanley delivered a notable speech, in the course 
of which he analysed the extraordinary conduct of the 
Minister of Labour in relation to Clause 4, and asked her 
to justify it “either to her followers or to the fund.” 
Originally she came down to the House with a clause 


which had been carefully considered for five months, ° 


and which, it was claimed, definitely removed the 
grievances of which the Labour Party complained so 
bitterly prior to the election. Now, suddenly, after a 
few hours’ debate, that clause had been incontinently 
scrapped, and a new one, based on a totally different 
principle, had taken its place. Either the Minister of 
Labour knew when she first introduced the Bill that 
ninety thousand people were going to be unjustly excluded 
from benefit; or, under pressure from the Labour back- 
benchers, she now proposed to include them at the 
expense of the fund, although they ought not to be 
there. Needless to say, Miss Bondfield made no serious 
attempt to get out of this dilemma and remained, to the 
end, firmly impaled upon its horns. 

Major Elliot wound up for the Opposition on third 
reading and made the best speech of his life. The 
concluding passage was powerful and prophetic: “ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer represents the old order of 


things, and he will not very much longer be there in 
power. Our discussion is with the younger rising force 
that we see there. It will before long overthrow the 
old men, whom it is already embarrassing. .. . Until 
this House realizes that behind this pasteboard facade 
of a respectable Government there is the real driving 
force of a determined effort to change fundamentally 
the whole basis of society in this country, and to do it 
through the engine of taxation ,.. there will be no 
reality in politics.” 

Everyone was thankful to see the last of a Bill which 
was fundamentally unreal, and throughout its stages failed 
to arouse interest either in the House of Commons or 
in the country. As I wrote last week, it will probably last 
no longer than its twenty-odd predecessors. It makes no 
attempt to deal radically or permanently with the problem 
of unemployment. It lacks any kind of construction or 
design. All it does is to slop out, in a peculiarly irrational 
and haphazard manner, a little more public money. 
And the only useful purpose it has served is definitely 
to have established the Parliamentary reputation of Mr. 
Oliver Stanley. 

I shall deal with the Coal Mines Bill next week. As 
I write the issue has been clearly and fairly presented 
to the House in a speech of incomparable lucidity by Mr. 
William Graham, and another, which appeared to me te 
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murder the Bill as-it stands, by Sir Herbert Samuel. 
sir Herbert asked four questions, presumably on behalf 
of the Liberal Party, concerning compulsory amalgama- 
tin, marketing, mine values, and price control. To 
none of these was an adequate answer supplied by Mr. 
Ben Turner, 


Thursday’s debate will therefore open under conditions 
of some difficulty and doubt. If I may hazard a pre- 
diction, the majority of the Liberal Party will vote 
against the Bill, which will, nevertheless, obtain a second 
reading. Such a result would be hailed with mingled 
relief and regret in all quarters. WATCHMAN. 


In Defence of the Faith 
V.—The Wondrous Fellowship 


[Mr. Algar Thorold, the writer of this article, isa Roman Catholic 
gholar. He is at present editor of The Dublin Review. He has 
written on the mystics and has produced a translation of the works 
of the Abbé Bremond.] 


HERE are many explanations of Christianity in 
the air, and they suffer a good deal from the fact 
that their authors are not always quite clear as to what 
they are explaining. Philosophers naturally approach 
the subject with their preconceptions of the nature of 
reality, and in the light of those (differing) preconceptions 
the fact which they are attempting to explain undergoes 
strange modifications. To the historian, however, the 
question presents itself in a more objective manner. To 
him the explanation of Christianity in the sense of the 
fundamental condition of its appearance and duration 
in the world was the faith of a group of Jews and others 
in the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth. Philosophers may 
dispute over the truth, indeed over the precise meaning 
of this belief, but no competent historian doubts its actual- 
ity. This was the faith which conquered so large a part 
of the world, the part which was to play so significant 
ardle in the evolution of human destiny. 


A modern man, not bred in the Catholic culture, may 
well wonder how any one human being ever came to 
believe such a thing of another. Yet millions have 
believed it in the past, and millions believe it to-day. 
And they believe it, not without difficulty perhaps, but 
without the faintest shadow of a doubt. Ils sont 
inondés de lumiére, ils savent que c'est vrai, says Francois 
Mauriac in their name and out of his own experience. 
One thing is clear. No mere inference from observed 
facts, whatever their nature, can, alone, legitimately 
yield such a conclusion. We are here entirely in the 
Transcendental, or; translating that category into terms 
of Revealed Religion, in the Supernatural. We can only 
reasonably believe in the Dogma of the Incarnation as 
revealed, that is, in response to some organ of Revelation 
which proposes it to our Faith. And here an important 
point presents itself. 

I have read innumerable Modernist books of all shades 
of faith and unfaith, from the works of the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge to those of Mr. 
Middleton Murry, and in many of them the term 
Incarnation is freely used. But not, I think, very wisely. 
In a recent article in John o’ London’s Weekly, Professor 
Bethune-Baker winds up his argument for the shade of 
Modernism for which he stands with the words “ ‘ Evolu- 
tion’ and ‘ Incarnation’ together spell ‘the way, the 
truth and the life’ for us to-day. That, I think, is sound 
modernism,” He has previously explained “ the emer- 
gence of Jesus in the process (of evolution) as not super- 
natural.” This may be sound Modernism, Professor 
Bethune-Baker should know, but it is not historic 
Christianity. In this view Jesus is a man who has 
achieved his own divinity, who has expressed in the inner 
harmony of his soul that immanent deity which, 
present in the whole Universe, flowers in man only. He 
is, in fact, the man who became God. This is to turn the 


Christian dogma of the Incarnation literally upside 
down. Our Lord Jesus Christ who, in theological lan- 
guage, has no other personality than that of the Eternal 
Word of the Father, is God who became man : qui propter 
nos homines et propter nostram salutem descendit de coelis 
et incarnatus est. , 

In an early number of the Modern Churchman Dr. 
Foakes-Jackson pointed out, with commendable lucidity, 
that Modernists ought clearly to understand that the 
religion they taught, however true it might appear to 
them, represented a clean break with historic Christianity 
as it had existed in the world from the first, that it was, 
in fact, a new and completely different religion. In these 
words he corroborated from his own point of view the 
teaching of the Encyclical Pascendi. Those who think 
that Modernism represents the ancient Christian religion 
in its appropriate stage of evolution for the year of Our 
Lord, 1929, may have excellent hearts, but they cannot 
have very clear heads. 

It is obvious that the historic dogma of the Incarnation 
when reasonably accepted on the authority of Revelation 
is impregnable. No arguments from any lower court 
can reach that final Bar. But this very impregnability 
spells inaccessibility to many to-day who have seen 
through Modernism and are sincerely seeking God in the 
ancient ways. ‘‘ Thy shoulder is too high, O Christ, for 
me to lean thereby.” Philosophy does not help them. 
This is hardly a metaphysical age. The use of reason to 
too many of our contemporaries means one thing only, 
natural science, 7.e., the study of that which is beneath 
and around us, and not there is to be found the spring- 
board of faith. 

What, then, can be suggested ? 

Apart from metaphysical arguments, in themselves 
more congenial to the present writer, there exist what 
theologians call arguments ex convenienti@. From a 
metaphysical point of view they would not be considered 
final or demonstrative: they do not operate at that 
level. They rest upon the coherence-theory of truth, 
ever approaching though never actually reaching the 
limit of phenomenal verification. This limit is indicated 
in the process by the “unity of indirect reference ’’* 
discoverable in the converging positions. 

Let us very briefly consider one of the simplest of these 
arguments. It is argued that the nature of Man in 
history, when adequately analysed, clearly betrays his 
radical incapacity for self-sufficiency. It betrays at the 
same time the fact that since he exists he exists for 
something else. Mr. Wells and Professor Haldane, for 
instance, consider that Man, the historical, human 
individual, exists for the race of men, and thereby 
confess his lack of self-sufficiency.’ But the race of men 
is either a mere abstraction or must be identified with the 
totality of human individuals, past, present and future. 
In the second case the certainty that the conditions of 
human life and indeed any life on the planet at all are 


* I owe this phrase to the unpublished speculations of the late 
Mr. H. V. Bickford. 
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in process of disappearance, however slow, shows the 
fallacy of this ideal in the future no less surely than our 
knowledge of human history shows its failure in the past. 
Where, then, can we look outside man for that complement 
of his being which he incessantly and inevitably craves ? 
How can we-do otherwise than seek for some ‘“ upward 
path,” there being nothing beneath us or around us that can 
give us that complement. Even if we can only repeat the 
prayer of the doubtless legendary French actress: Mon 
Dieu, si vous existez, sauvex mon dme, si jen ai une, let 
us do that; it is at least a point of departure. And if we 
do so, we may come to see that what we really need is 
nothing that we can discover for ourselves in this world of 
experience, no panacea of prolonged life, universal 
pacifism and perfected hygiene, but some definite and 
effective connexion with the ultimate source of our being, 
the living God. We cannot create such a connexion, 
we know we cannot, we can create nothing but ideas, 
about which we can. indeed talk incessantly—in the 
evening Press or elsewhere—though no amount of talking 
will realize them as facts. But what if the living God has 
spoken, has done more than speak, has come down and 
shared with us our humble lot, our destiny of pain and 
tears, in order that we should participate through his 
Grace in his own divine Life? This and no less is contained 
in the historic dogma of the Incarnation. We could never 
have imagined it, we cannot even believe it without 
God’s prevenient Grace. “‘ God became man so that man 
might become God ” says an ancient. Does such a solu- 
tion of the human problem err by defect ?. O wondrous 
fellowship: the Creator of the human race, taking unto 
Himself a living body, has deigned to be born of a Virgin: 
and becoming man from no human generation, has bestowed 
upon us His Divinity. 
ALGAR THOROLD. 

Next week we shall publish the sixth article in this second series, 
**'The Mystery of Suffering,” by the Rev. Dr. Maltby. Previous 
articles have been “ Christianity and the Beyond,” by Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan; “ Providence and Free Will,” by Rev. F. H. Brabant ; 
“The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by Canon Vernon Storr, of 


Westminster ; and ‘‘ The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the 
Bishop of Gloucester. 


The French Gold 


f pes 1929 gold drain from London to Paris, its causes, 

and its effects on British interests, deserves to be 
looked at from more than one point of view. It is a 
matter that affects British finance, Fritish diplomacy, and 
the British taxpayer. 

It has produced a certain puzzled speculation in the 
City of London, and a different sort of disturbance, 
unconscious perhaps, in Whitehall; but curiously little 
attempt seems to have been made to connect the financial 
with the diplomatic aspect of the matter. Yet it cannot 
otherwise be understood. ‘ 

To understand it fully one must remember the diplo- 
matic background. In April, 1917, when the United 
States joined the War, France and Italy decided that 
they would not spend any more of their own money on 
the War if they could get it from any other source. They 
could not get enough for their needs from the United 
States. Great Britain had spent £2,000,000,000 on 
financing British, French and Italian war costs. She 
could not any longer finance more than her own war 
costs. What happened? With truly British grimness 
she did lend nearly £1,000,000,000 more to France and 
Italy ; but not having that amount to lend, she borrowed 
a like sum from the United States. The official figures 


are (1) Great Britain borrowed from the United States 
'$4,600,000,000, or £958,330,000 ; 
European Allies after March, 


(2) she lent to her 
1917, an additional 


—) 
£936,255,000. For her own purposes therefore she 
borrowed the negligible sum of £22,075,000 (negligible 
by war standards) from the United States, and borrowed 
£936,255,000 to pass across the Channel. 

- After the War the British Government funded the 
whole debt to the United States. France and Italy 
did not fund their debts to Great Britain. Great Britain, 
if one may call a spade a spade, had been duped. Ip 
1926 Italy, and in 1929 France, funded, not the debt, but 
less than one-sixth of the debt to Great Britain, leayj 
the British taxpayer to shoulder the default for al} 
time. 

That is one part of the background. The Peace Treaties 
proceeded to assign to France more than half, to Great 
Britain less than a quarter, of the total reparations 
receivable from Germany. That is another part of the 
background. 

Ten years after the War ended, in 1928, the United 
States ceased to lend money to the European countries, 
Before then Germany had paid her reparations (which 
mostly went to France) out of money borrowed from the 
United States. Thereafter, not being able to transfer 
the Dawes sums out of her national resources, Germany 
took to raising the money in London. In 1928 an‘! 1929, 
therefore, 52 per cent. of the loans raised for that purpose 
by Germany in London was passed on to Paris. There 
was created a triangular drain, London-Berlin-Paris, 
one effect of which was that sterling was in large quantities 
changed into marks, and marks in large quantities changed 
into francs. The German exchange was not affected, but 
the French exchange was decisively affected in its relation 
to sterling. Moreover, France had accumulated vast 
sterling -balances in London and dollar balances in New 
York, precisely because the bulk of reparation payments 
since the War had gone to Paris, and Paris concurrently 
was refusing to pay the service of her debts either to the 
United States or to Great Britain. (On October 2lst, 
1929, M. Herriot stated in the French Chamber that, 
during the five years of the Dawes Plan, France had 
received from Germany more than 25,000,000,000 francs, 
or £200,000,000). France had become the second richest 


nation in the world after the United States. During the 


course of 1929, therefore, we witnessed the spectacle 
of the French franc obstinately remaining at a premium 
over sterling, when the whole world’s exchanges, apart 
from France, were badly disorganized. 

After Mr. Snowden’s Hague “ victory ”’ in August last, 
whereby he prevented the shunting of a further £2,000,000 
from London, destined mainly for Paris, the Bank of 
France in effect declared war on the Bank of England, 
Owing to her huge liquid resources in sterling (as afore- 
said) France was able to change sterling into francs, and 
maintain the franc above gold export point just precisely 
as she pleased. And the Bank of England was powerless. 
Just as the raising of the bank rate from 44 per cent. to 
54 per cent. in February, 1929, did not prevent the 
export of gold to France, although the French bank rate 
was only 34 per cent., so the further raising of the British 
bank rate from 5} per cent. to 6} per cent. in September, 
1929, was ineffective in preventing the continued flow 
of gold from London to Paris, although the French rate 
remained at 34 per cent. Nor was the raising of the 
London rate in September wholly unrelated to Mr. 
Snowden’s “ victory ” at The Hague, less than a month 
before. The City of London seemed to be puzzled by the 
supposed anomaly of the French exchange. Was it an 
anomaly ? The Bank of England, in reducing its rate 
from 6} per cent. to 6 per cent. in October, took the City 
by surprise, for even the higher rate had not stemmed 
the flow of gold to Paris. Yet it is possible that the 
Bank of England argued to itself, as any private schoolboy 
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might argue to himself, that if British rates of 4} per cent., 
5} per cent., 6} per cent. had been equally ineffective 
inst a French rate of 3} per cent., there was no sense 
in further increasing it, and some sense in reducing it. 
Mr. Snowden in his turn seems to have been puzzled, and 
he exasperated French opinion for a second time by expres- 
sing the view that the French bank rate was being kept 
artificially. low. Therein he did himself less than justice, 
for it seems obvious to anyone who keeps in his mind 
the facts above recorded, about the flow of money from 
London via Berlin to Paris, and the current repudiation 
by Paris of her obligation to London, that the Bank of 
France can honestly maintain its rediscount rate at 34 
per cent. (the lowest in the world) for as long as she may 
choose. France, indeed, has attracted gold the whole 
year without any need to raise her bank rate: and it 
js precisely because British cash flows unceasingly 
through Berlin to Paris, and French cash does not flow 
by any channel to London, that France was able to do 
so, to the grave harm of London. Great Britain, - if 
another spade may be called a spade, had again been 
duped. 
. Having amassed a gold holding more than twice as 
big as that of London, Paris has apparently decided 
to make of itself, or try.to make of itself, an inter- 
national market. It was indeed obvious throughout 
1929 that such was the object. The Minister of Finance 
has identified himself with the scheme: hardly a good 
omen, for the rigorous exclusion of political influence is 
necessary for success in such an ‘enterprise. One could 
not imagine a British Chancellor of the Exchequer taking 
the lead in a matter of professional interest to the City 
of London. Whether Paris on the technical side’ will 
be able to produce the necessary machinery of bill brokers, 
gold. markets, international stock markets, insurance 
organization and the rest is one question. Another, 
more important, is whether Paris will be able to abandon 
the extreme nationalism that has characterized its 
bankers and financiers in the past. Such men as M. Finaly, 
who, in contrast to the bankers of most other countries 
in the world, has constantly subordinated his operations 
to the diplomatic expediences of the Quai d’Orsay, are 
typical of the French spirit. So nationalist a spirit makes 
impossible the functions of an international market. If 
the tradition is now broken, good may yet result from 
the remarkably nonchalant damage done by Paris to 
London by the 1929 gold drain; for if Paris plays the 
game according to the rules, financial vendettas, the 
repudiation of debt, the abuse of London’s services to 
damage London’s interests will, in the future, be impos- 
sible. Not otherwise will Paris have a chance of receiving 
business as a world money centre. ; 
GEORGE GLascow. 


Woes of the Caged 


ti is a privilege to be allowed once again to register 

a protest against wild animal performances in circuses. 
Gradually public opinion is growing against the practice 
(only recently Sir Percival Phillips published an excellent 
article in the Daily Mail entitled ‘‘ Where Zoos Begin ”), 
and one day the whole truth of the murder of the world’s 
jungle beasts for our amusement will out. But there 
is need for thinking people to bestir themselves this 
Christmas. 

To have been a captive oneself is useful when pleading 
for others in a similar plight. My two and a half years 
as a prisoner of war have left their mark: that long 
descent of otherwise-wasted days has made me, I 
hope, a fair interpreter of the miseries attendant upon 


the catching, caging and training of wild beasts. When 
Sir Percival Phillips writes of six young tigers gnawing 
the iron bars of their cage in impotent rage, of “a half- 
grown crocodile that responded angrily to the prodding 
of a hooked stick,” of “a leopard lashing itself into 
hysteria,” of ‘ strangely-assorted captives allowed to 
exhaust their fury and gradually accept their fate,” 
and of a wistful orang-outang, with .a diminutive baby 
clinging to its breast, the two alone in a new and terrible 
world of savages after the freedom and decency of 
apedom, the pictures are vivid with what I have seen 
and felt in my own body and mind. I hope all of us 
who have been prisoners will help to end the suffering 
entailed by zoos and circuses. 

I know the common argument that it is wrong to 
think ourselves into the. position of animals, but I do 
not think that such reasoning is fallacious at all. We 
have intelligence enough to see something of God’s 
plan for ourselves and for animals: our duty and happi- 
ness consist in accepting that plan, without perversion. 
The mentality of those who support or tolerate the 
captivity of animals because they may happen sometimes 
to be safe and warm behind the bars, belongs to another 
age. I would myself much rather bait a bull, or fight 
a main of cocks (who enjoy conflict) than cage even a 
canary. When we allow an animal the free expression 
of its natural instincts, whether of flight or fight (and 
however bloody the latter may be) we are at least not 
guilty of long-drawn or hypocritical cruelty. But a 
bird is meant to use its wings and voice in the air: it 
is divinely made for that purpose: a cage is a lazy or 
blasphemous attempt to hold more beauty for ourselves 
than we have earned: it is nonsense to say we are 
justified in imprisoning a bird because we love it. The 
only birds fit to live with us in dignified captivity are 
parrots and peacocks. We hold up our hands in horror 
at the sports of our ancestors, yet tolerate more mer- 
cenary, more painful, more unnatural oppressions of 
our own, such as the importation of budgerigars. 

Nor have we any longer the excuse that we must 
have wild creatures in our cities for purposes of instruc- 
tion. You have only to see Mr. Cherry Kearton’s film 
Tembi at the Polytechnic, if you would know how animals 
move and have their being in Africa. There are many 
other records, in motion pictures and in daringly-snap- 
shotted still life, showing us free and beautiful and 
healthy wild beasts; moreover, they can be studied 
in our Natural History Museum, where they are well- 
stuffed, and in New York, where they are even better 
displayed. The miserable and mangy creatures who 
travel about the country in narrow and often stinking 
cages, performing in circuses, are caricatures of the 
beasts of nature and the victims of a sordid and senseless 
trade, which we could and would stop if we took the 
trouble to know what lay behind it. 

Here are a few of the things that happen in circuses, 
given in evidence before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons :— 


(a) Dogs have been kicked and thrashed unmercifully to make 
them jump from a height. 

(b) A bear was continually beaten on the snout, for months on 
end, in order to ‘‘ make it know its master.” 

(c) Dog-whips have been found with a spike, like a sail-needle, 
hidden under the ribbons. : 

(d) Monkeys are sometimes made to wear one or even two suits 
of waterproof clothing under their amusing outer garments, in 
order that the public shall not see certain symptoms of terror to 
which these animals are liable while going through their 
performances. 


It would be possible to make a long catalogue of 
horrors that have been perpetrated at one time or another ; 
but if even one of these things were done occasionally 
(the truth is that there are worse miseries, unprintable) 
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surely that would be reason enough to keep ourselves, 
and our children, from shows so tainted with senseless 
cruelty ? A common assuniption is that animals are 
generally trained by kindness, That’ is a dangerous 
half-truth. _ Horses will pose as statues, dogs will dive, 
elephants will pirouette on tubs, and bears ride bicyeles, 
enjoying these things if done occasionally, as a household 
pet does its tricks. But there is a. wide difference, as 
most of us know, between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional. To perform tricks twice or three times a 
day, regularly, at the right instant, to the crack of the 
trainer’s whip, or otherwise giving instant obedience to 
his signal, involves definite cruelty. A human performer 
may go through his turn. with an aching heart, but he 
is paid for it, and can change his occupation. 

An animal isn’t and can’t. He represents unpaid, 
sweated labour. 3 

With heavy slaughter and much suffering (both on 
the spot and during the journey) we stock the menageries 
of Europe and America. Then sometimes by kindness 
and sometimes by hideous cruelty, the animals are taught 
a few stupid tricks. Finally you and I pay to see these 
dompteurs and trainers (they are generally foreigners) 
driving, goading, or perhaps only tempting their charges 
through their imbecile routine. And, whatever happens 
on the stage, you may be sure that if the animals fail 
to give satisfaction they will be punished behind the 
scenes, 

There may be two opinions about some humanitarian 
activities. I do not think I am “ orthodox” myself. 
But I see no shadow of argument in favour of animal 
turns. at circuses. Children prefer clowns, conjurors, 
acrobats. If any adult enjoys a wild beast show after 
reading how it is sometimes produced, and after con- 
sidering for a moment how difficult it must be to detect 
cruelty, he or she is past praying for. 

F, Yreats-Brown. 


A Christmas Tree for Eileen 


NHE Christmas trees grow in a little copse on a farm 


in Kildare. They look across the fields towards . 


the gleam of the slow running Barrow. Beyond the river 
rise the gentle hills of Leix, which was Queen’s County 
not so long ago. Since Hans Andersen gave soul to a 
little Christmas tree one cannot but think of them all 
as creatures of feeling and personality. Indeed I have 
never stripped my Christmas tree without a mingling of 
regret and apology. This summer I was glad because I 
could pick one out from a sort of Limbo at the bottom of 
the garden and use it as a support for nasturtiums. 
Surely nasturtiums in their bravery of flame colour are a 
good exchange for candles and tinsel balls. And yet— 
I do not know—it is a supreme moment for any tree 
when the taper lights up every candle and the effulgence 
holds the children and the grown-ups breathless for a 
moment. To some of the elders it is a moment pcrilously 
near tears, one can hardly say why—perhaps because 
its loveliness is so fleeting. 

But to go back to the quiet of Kildare, a dreamy county 
except when hounds are running and red coats flash 
among the greens and browns of the winter scene; the 
little tree knows scant society, but the rabbits and the 
birds and the farm collies. Sometimes the long-tailed 
tits may tumble among its branches or a heron flap 
bow-like wings above the wood, but for the rest sunlight 
and moonlight and wind and rain are all it knows of life. 
On a day, fine I hope, we shall drive the forty-three miles 
from Dublin down to the farm. The tree will be marked 
out and will fall with a crash. It and two others -will be 
tied with binding cord and put into the back of the car 





— 


with a bundle of evergreens for decoration, and so it will 
come to town. ; 

And what about Eileen whom I have hitherto nameq 
“the Bold”? It is my joy to observe that Eileen is not 
now uniquely bold in a family whose good behaviour 
seems superhuman. Patricia, who follows on Kileen’s 
heels, is quite as bold. ' Patricia, not yet mistress of 
speech, gives vent to piercing yells when she is dragged 
from the wheel of thé car where she sits in proud-fancy 
driving the roads. Patricia’s ‘boldness will, I trust, 
somewhat obscure: Eileen’s, which, after all, the nuns 
have contrived to curb’in no small measure in this first 
year of school life. Eileen is of a pious habit. She 
lives in that’ lovely world where the doors of Heaven 
stand open, and a little girl may run in and out as she 
likes.. Angels and saints are as real to Eileen as the 
people going down the lane behind the Garage. - Santa 
Claus is an audible, visible reality to her. If she stays 
awake she will see him come down the chimney, she knows 
it.. And when, with sack on back, he thunders at the door 
and tramps upstairs to our town drawing-room her eyes 
grow wide with wonder and her hair seems to curl more 
ecstatically as it gleams in the light of Christmas candles, 

For Eileen’s sake, if for no other, the labour of a 
Christmas tree is worth while. One sees that Heaven's 
gates open as the Christmas tree shines with candles and 
sparklets. If anyone has not put sparklets on a Christmas 
tree let him do so this year. They are a safe and para- 
disiacal form of firework. You get packets of them, 
dozen for tuppence or three-halfpence. The trouble is 
that they are only found in small shops, or so it is in 
Dublin. After trying every toyshop I fell back on a small 
newsvendor, the far side of Baggot Street Bridge, and 
found them. To country children in Wexford they 
came, I heard, as a revelation on the Christmas tree. 

_So, while Christmas becomes more and more of a strain 
financially and physically to us elders I take heart in 
thinking that its glory will still be magical to Eileen, 
Children are wonderfully loyal to the spirit of Christmas, 
They will keep its secrets, when they have guessed them, 
inviolate for the younger ones. 

** Of course I know,” said a little girl to me, “‘ that Santa 
Claus is really Daddy, but I won’t tell Dermot, for he 
believes.” : 

I am confident that Peter and Maggie will never say to 
Eileen “* But Santa Claus is only Mr. V.” ; 

Eileen is five now, and I do not know if the magic glasses 
will really survive this Christmas or if doubt will occur 
to her. As I told you, she is still on the threshold of 
Heaven where even bold little girls may play. 

“J said a ‘Hail Mary’ for your kitten when she was 
sick,” Eileen told me, and I grieved that the beloved 
kitten had faded out of life in spite of her. 

“‘ I say the Rosary for Mr. V. at night,” she announces, 
while her brethren dispute the fact loudly, ‘‘ As though 
she could ! ” says Peter. 

Eileen, hopping about the garden at my heels, gave 
me tidings of guardian angels. 

“You know,” she said, “ you’ve got one by your bed 
all the time. But you don’t see them till you’re going to 
die. If you sees one you'll die.”? Eileen looked remarkably 
alive at the moment, so'I gathered that her angelic 
guard was invisible. I often think that he has a busy 
time with Eileen. What did he say when she escaped 
from Maggie and went wandering through Dublin after 
school? But she is a known character. That wonderful 
mop of shaded curls is something that marks her. All 
the taxi-drivers and all the flower-women in Stephen's 
Green know her and between them and her guardia 
angel she was soon brought home, : 
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Many of us eat_too much, especially at the overfed 
festival of Christmas, but few of us are as frank as Eileen 
about it. Quite frequently a pale and woebegone child 
rs instead of that sparkling creature I know so well. 

“What! Sick, Eileen? What’s wrong with you?” 

“J overeat myself,” this with utter frankness. 

“Now was it worth while, Eileen? What did you 


ve?” 
te Pancakes and chocolate. Maggie made us pancakes 
and me Daddy gave me pennies for sweets.” 

“Why ! you were sick last week too!” 

“But you made me better. When you put that little 
thing under me arm I got well, I did.” 

Ah! touching faith in a clinical thermometer. There is 
asop for the auto-suggestion people. Now Eileen has gone 
to stay with a relation she calls her “‘ God-Auntie,” a 
combination I feel sure of aunt and godmother. But I 
hope she will be back in time to make the Christmas 
tree magical and to give Santa Claus the tribute of 
unclouded faith. W. M. Lerts. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER rroM OxrorD. 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The Michaelmas Term, now a thing of the past, was 
especially interesting because of the problems that had to be 
considered at the start of the new academic year. Foremost 
of all was the still unsolved Bodleian problem. The 
University expressed its view clearly enough on this 
point—at least if a counting of heads is any true indi- 
cation. Last year the decision was made in Convocation to 
solve the Bodleian difficulties by building a new and additional 
structure in Broad Street opposite the present Old Clarendon 
Building, to be connected by a tunnel beneath the road. 
Nothing was lacking to this scheme except the money. A 
minority, small but determined and of no little weight in 
academic distinction, preferred the alternative of a wholly 
new building to be erected elsewhere, but they were defeated 
by a large number of votes. The matter is still under dis- 
cussion, especially in its financial aspect. Convenient though 
the scheme accepted is, there are many who wonder whether 
it is convenient enough. But in any case a solution must be 
found within the next few months. New buildings in Oxford 
spring up almost as rapidly nowadays as in London. Merton 
College, with most commendable taste, is now converting the 
atrocious ‘*‘ New Buildings”? of the Ruskin period into har- 
monious and attractive wings in a style that not only har- 
monizes completely with the surroundings but—at any rate, 
from the direction of the Christ Church Meadows, definitely 
enhances the view. Corpus likewise has added a new wing of 
great charm and simplicity. From Merton Street—looking 
eastwards, it fits into a gap in the architectural setting that 
seems almost to have been deliberately left vacant for it. It 
is comforting to see how vastly taste has improved in this 
generation and with what care Governing Bodies of Colleges 
now realize that any addition to an old building is an addition 
that may make or mar a complete view in the city. No finer 
piece of planning and building has been done for a century 
than the new walk and gardens by Christ Church abutting on 
St. Aldates. 

A possible exception in wisdom may perhaps occur in the 
new Rectorial House now rising in Turl Street for Lincoln 
College. It has hardly reached its first storey, so it would be 
premature to judge of its beauty. But. by what is visible the 
onlooker is not encouraged. The house appears to be in a semi- 
Palladian style that may end in being nondescript. It has, I 
understand, cost a vast sum of money—certainly more than is 
usual in College buildings. We must hope that the interior 
comforts are commensurate with the expense, for the external 
charm at present certainly is not. But “ bairns should not 
see things half-finished ” is a proverb that I do not forget. 

The steady growth of amateur dramatic ventures has 
been perceptible for some years past at Oxford. I know no 
reason for it, unless it be the curious love of notoriety which 
seems implanted in the breast of the undergraduate of to-day. 
But as long as it evinces itself in the activities now evident at 
the University all will be well. The recent performance by the 
Oxford Opera Club of the Czechoslovak opera by Smetana, 
The Bartered Bride, has undoubtedly been a great success. 
The light and amusing music was admirably played by an 
orchestra which had, for the first two nights, the immense 
advantage of being conducted by Sir Hugh Allen. Whatever 
defects there may have been on the stage were amply atoned 
for by the very skilled playing of the musicians—which, after 
all, was half the entertainment.’ The whole piece was light 


and humorous, without ever descending to the banalities of 
comic opera. The two principal parts were taken by pro- 
fessionals and the chorus and most of the other parts by ama- 
teurs. The performance of the Marriage Agent, as well as that 
of Vasek, the dolt-bridegroom, combined finished acting with 
excellent singing. But the chorus was at times painfully un- 
convincing. I never knew that it was possible for Bohemian 
villagers to give so perfect an imitation of the actions and 
appearance of undergraduates, This illusion was heightened 
by the almost complete absence of moustaches, although 
Czechs are almost always distinguished by the unusual size 
of those ornaments! The acting of some of the characters was 
painfully inadequate. This was particularly the case with 
the father of the bride. But, despite these unevennesses, 
the production combined charm with amusement, and the 
moments that were dull were few and far between. Most 
notable was the small and unambitious ballet, which lifted 
the dancing well out of the folk-dancing standard and made 
it into something really delightful to watch. Here at last 
undergraduate elegance had. its chance, aided by the very 
polished work of two ladies, obviously skilled in their art. 

This has been a term of many public lectures. General 
Smuts has failed to provide enough space in which to hold 
the throngs which come to hear him. But this is the only 
point in which he has failed us. His lectures have been of 
classical simplicity and of historical importance, as vcicing 
the views of a man of the world in the fullest sense. 

Art has not passed unnoticed. An exhibition of the drawings 
of Alfred Stevens in the premises of the Oxford Arts Club has 
made available a series of the most exquisite drawings that 
the last century produced. The Slade Professor has filled his 
lecture room to overflowing time and time again, while in Mr. 
Rutherston the University now possesses an instructor to art 
students who is unrivalled for his skill and his energy. 

Traffic increases and road facilities do not. New buildings 
spring up in all the industrial quarters. The new premises 
opposite to Balliol at the end of Broad Street are both original 
and dignified. I can only hope that the shop windows that 
will later be inserted in them will be more attractive than the 
usual tasteless display seen in Oxford. In garishness of exhi- 
bition, vulgarity of display, and tawdriness ‘of arrangement 
Oxford shops are behind those of many if not most of the 
important towns of the provinces. There seems to be no 
moving spirit behind the Oxford Chamber of Commerce who 
is strong enough to encourage fine shop-fronts and tasteful 
display on modern lines. One visit to London could show 
what rapid strides are being made, but our shop-keepers do 
not seem to have eyes or imaginations. Each new shop that 
is built still maintains the old tradition of potted palms and 
aspidistras, cottonwool at Christmas, and tinsel at all times. 
Windows exist, in the minds of their owners, simply to be 
filled, not to attract by the charm of arrangement. But 
where London and Paris lead Oxford follows—a good ten years 
behind. Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT. 


Att 


IstVAN SzEGEDI-Sziits. Ar Grieves GALLERY. 
HUNGARIANS are traditionally a people of vehement tem- 
perament, and their land and climate are exposed to violent 
extremes : bleak parching winter, spring coming with a riot, 
and summer almost a maddening blaze. Mr. Szegedi-Sziits, 
the young artist whose work is now showing at the Gieves 
Gallery, makes us feel these things, and feel also his need 
and his power for vehement expression. His colour will 
seem to most of us crude and glaring, and it is easier to come 
at him through the black-and-white, in which he excels. 
There are five or. six sketches, each containing a few bold 
broad strokes, but so distributed that the picture is filled— 
a fine example of perfect spacing. One shows a single figure, 
Alone (No. 44); another next it even better, called Sun 
Worshipper, is a gesture of adoration. Three others even 
more economical in means give a couple of horses drinking 
greedily in summer from a bucket by a tip-well: a team of 
boatmen hauling as in the Volga boat song—and the rhythm 
is accentuated by two slender trees, vaguely suggested, which 
swing the other way.. The third is a street in winter, a cart 
and the long-horned ox in its shafts—but how the wind is 
felt in its: bleakness. 

When one has got used to these, it is easier to look at 
the whirl of nude figures in conventionalized colour by which 
he conveys the rush and flight of raiders and the Seine women, 
or the emergénce of spring. or the drunkenness of summer. 
We learn to overlook the harshness of tones in his mother 
and child, and to see what he has given—the very rapture of 
young maternity. 

There are also in his detached studies many significant 
heads, verging on caricature, yet not going beyond expressive- 
ness. But best of all is, perhaps, the most important large 
work in colour: oxen straining irresistibly forward uphill 
with the golden weight of a harvest wain behind a 
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American Notes of the Week 


NeEvutTrRAL Ricurs. 

The discussion of neutral rights provoked by the British 
White Paper is particularly unfortunate, in view of the cumu- 
lative effect of earlier statements by Mr. MacDonald and 
others, notably General Smuts. Earlier statements had already 
created the impression here that a very different construction 
was being placed upon the Kellogg Pact abroad from that 
accepted, at least by some sections of opinion in the United 
States. The White Paper argument, as understood here, that 
under the Pact, as Europeans count on implementing it, as 
under the Covenant of the League, there would be no neutrals in 
future wars, and consequently no issue as to neutral sea rights, 
intensifies this impression. The general view here is that 
neither the wording of the Pact nor any responsible American 
interpretation of it can be held to affect the neutrality 
issue. Bluntly, the United States has not the least intention 
of forfeiting its right to remain a neutral whenever it sees 
fit, and in making that position plain Senator Borah has 
general support. The pointed explanation that, in preparing 
the White Paper, the British Foreign Office did not have the 
United States in mind, does not nullify the unfortunate effect 
which the Paper has had here. For since the contentions 
advanced in it are consistent with the earlier arguments of 
Messrs. MacDonald and Smuts they have provided more 
ammunition for the Isolationists in their present campaign 
against. American adherence to the World Court and against 
the Administration’s disarmament policy. 

* * % * 
SMALL TowN JUSTICE. 

The American small town, indicted by Sinclair Lewis and 
strongly resenting the indictment, finds another accusing 
finger pointing its way in a report issued by the Federal 
Department of Justice. An official analysis of commitments 
to penal institutions in the United States has been made to 
ascertain whether more crime is committed in large cities, 
small towns, or rural areas. And in the official tabulation, the 
small town comes out worst of all. The country does best, for 
on. the basis of the twenty thousand offences investigated, it 
is shown that the country provides less than a third of the crime 
traced to urban areas. The largest cities, with a population of 
100,000 or more, however, have a markedly lower percentage of 
crime, in proportion to population, than the small towns with 
populations from 2,500 to 100,000. No explanation is 


attempted in the official report, but the small towns have no - 


doubt at all as to what the explanation is. The greater per- 
centage of commitments from small towns, spokesmen for 
them say, simply indicates that the small towns are more 
efficient than the cities in bringing criminals to book. 

* * * * 
*“ TapPpiINnG ’? MESSAGES. 

Several instances of telephone wire tapping by police 
and Government agents in efforts to obtain evidence in 
prohibition cases have led to the introduction of a Bill into 
Congress to prohibit the practice. The Bill also forbids 
employees of telephone and telegraph services to divulge 
the contents of messages, and would make evidence obtained 
in that way or by wire tapping inadmissible in any Federal 
court. A recent case in which evidence was obtained by 
wire tapping went to the United States Supreme Court for 
decision on the ground that interference with private telephone 
wires infringed the constitutional provision in respect of 
unlawful searches and seizures. By a majority of five to 
four the Court held the opposite view. The minority opinion 
of the Court, which included that of Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis, was that wire tapping did constitute a search for 
evidence, and that ‘decency, security and liberty” alike 
demanded that public officials should not resort to it. The 
minority opinion finds much support in the Press. 

* * % %* 
A Jupic1aL ReEForM REFERENDUM. 

The National Economic League, whose membership 
includes distinguished jurists, university presidents, industrial 
leaders and other representative citizens, announces the 
result of a referendum to ascertain what steps are considered 
most necessary to improve the administration of justice in 
the United States. The replies, which reflect representative 


————— 


— 


opinion in each of the forty-eight States, indicate that four 
reforms are considered to be most urgently needed. The 
first is that judges should be given greater power in instructing 
juries. As to this, State judges are almost unanimous, and 


‘they have the support of the American. Bar Association, 


State judges, at present, in criminal trials are not permitted 
to guide the jury as to the weight or value of evidence. The 
power to do so is particularly sought. Federal judges have 
it, with effective results. Three other reforms asked for are 
better methods of selecting judges, higher requirements for 
admission to the Bar, and giving power to less than twelve 
jurors to return verdicts in both civil and criminal cases, 
Reduction in the size of juries has widespread support. on 
the ground that it would tend to remedy flagrant miscarriages 
of justice resulting from failures of large juries to agree. 
* * * * 

*Roap Mopes.” 

Massachusetts has decided to speed up “ road mopes,” 
or motorists who dawdle along the highways in contempla. 
tion of the scenery, or for any other cause. Traffic rules 
have been promulgated by the State authorizing the police 
to proceed against drivers deemed a nuisance in this respect 
to faster-moving traffic. No minimum speed limit has been 
defined, but slow drivers, within the discretion of the police, 
are to be enjoined firmly to keep to the side of the highway, 
take to the by-ways, or explain their behaviour to the magis. 
trates. Our traffic regulations, differing widely in different 
parts of the country, become increasingly complex, and the 
time seems ripe for a movement to simplify and standardize 


them. 
x * * * 


ScIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

Something of the change which modern mechanical inven. 
tion is bringing to agriculture is indicated by the success 
which has attended the use of the aeroplane to assist Southern 
cotton-growers in checking the ravages of the boll weevil 
and the pink boll worm. To check the first, aeroplanes have 
been employed to dust the cotton fields with arsenicals, 
and the method has proved both effective and expeditious, 
some six hundred acres of cotton being treated and saved in 
this way in an hour. The pink boll worm is not so generally 
injurious as the boll weevil, but has done enormous damage, 
and, hitherto, has necessitated a ban being placed upon 
cotton growing in affected areas. A difficulty against which 
previous attempts to check the scourge broke down was lack 
of knowledge of how infection was carried and from what 
source. Areas miles apart would suddenly be infested while 
intermediate districts were untouched. The mystery has 
now been solved by experts of the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology with the help of an aeroplane. Equipped with 
traps to catch the insects, the aeroplanes swept the upper 
air at an altitude usually free from insect life. There the 
carriers were located and, in addition, it was found that 
instead of their source being local, as had been supposed, it 
was much further afield across the Mexican border. Accord: 
ingly, the need for co-operation between Mexican and 
American authorities is recognized, and is being sought in 
order to extinguish the insect to the benefit of cotton 


growers in both countries. 
* * * * 


AN INTER-COLLEGIATE REPERTORY THEATRE. 

Past and present students of New York’s universities and 
colleges are co-operating to organize an intercollegiate reper 
tory theatre. The theatre will be established in a building 
which is being erected at Sutton Place, near the East River, 
and the first production will be given in January. Players for 
the new theatre will be recruited from the college dramatic 
societies, and the amateurs will be reinforced by former students 
with experience upon the professional stage. In addition to 
producing one play a month, the new organization promises to 
provide day-time and evening instruction in the dramatic arts, 
and lectures, to which playgoers are to be invited, in the history 
and literature of the drama. Like Mr. Christopher Morley, 
but by different means, the promoters of the intercollegiate 
enterprise aim to put players and playgoers en rapport. i 
promises to be an interesting experiment. 

Your NEw YorK CORRESPONDENT. 
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The League of Nations 


Co-operation as Security 


Nopopy can deny that the -whole of our economic life to-day 
js international. The World Economic Conference in 1927 

served to register a fact which has been visible for some 
decades, but has only since the War impinged upon the con- 


| geiousness of those not actively engaged in world commerce. 


There are international trade conferences, such as that held 

iodically in the wool trade. There are international 
trusts, indeed, it may be doubted whether there are any other 
trusts, since the wide interests in any scheme of trustification 
involve ownership of capital and organizations in many other 
countries other than those in which the principals may happen 
to reside. The Trades Union movement is international in 
character, and is extended into spheres where the trade unions 
proper do not reach ; professional congresses are being held 
every week ; technicians have woken up to the fact that 
they have no secrets to give away so important as these which 
they may gain by co-operation with their fellows in other 
nations, and are prepared to barter their special discoveries 
away if they may be allowed to share in those of other coun- 
tries. Even Governments have been known to realize that 
one country cannot be prosperous when all its neighbours 
are bankrupt, a fact which has contributed materially to the 
recovery of Central Europe. And above all the change is 
yisible in the ordinary language of ordinary people. How 
many speakers on any given subject to-day do not begin 
their remarks with the words “‘ the problem to-day is properly 
an international and not a national one’? We in England 
know well that the crisis in the coal and textile trades cannot 
be remedied without international co-operation. The financial 
problem which is confronting the nations to-day has long been 
recognized as international in character, and, other attempts 
at co-operation having proved insufficient, an international 
bank is being formed, with a view, expressed by its founders, 
to securing that co-operation and the economy which is 
impossible without it. 

These activities are summed up under one head, that of 
Rationalization (cf. Urwick: The Meaning of Rationalization), 
whose object is the elimination of waste, whether incurred by 
production in excess of consumption, by unnecessary competi- 
tion, or by faulty technique of production. Beginning in 
post-War Germany the movement rapidly became _inter- 
national and has expressed the change from national to 
international in a number of world conferences which have 
had important results. 

Tat DANGERS OF RATIONALIZATION. 

But its nature is not yet sufficiently realized. Parallel with 
the international there has grown up a national school of 
rationalization, which in some ways helps, and in some ways 
conflicts with, the international. National rationalization 
of an industry is, of course, a useful and almost an indis- 
pensable preliminary to international rationalization. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not always seen in this way. It is often viewed 
as a means of competing more effectively with the industry 
in other countries. There is grave danger that this 
will take place in the coal industry in Great Britain, where 
there is talk of what amounts to an export subsidy being 
given to the rationalized industry at the expense in the first 
place of the home consumer, and ultimately, it is hoped, of 
the foreigner. Great Britain is, of course, not the worst sinner 
in this respect. The tendency is, however, growing. The 
Government is to help, give money, remit taxation, derate, 
or subsidize in some other way any industry which finds itself 
incapable of competing, for one reason or another, with its 
Continental neighbours. 

This is not the place to enter upon the great free-trade- 
protection controversy, but at least it is as well that British 
industrialists and business men should recognize which way 
they are going, and recognize that they are swimming against the 
main stream of tendencies to which we have already referred. 
Tue Reau Prosiem. 

But the problem is an even bigger one than that, and 
concerns the whole relation between the community, national 
or international, and the individual or the industry. The 
ultimate question which the business man has got to face is 
whether he would rather rely for support upon a Government 


which is in any case slow-moving, and has no understanding 
of his particular problems, or whether he will co-operate with 
his colleagues in the same industry, both in his own country 
and outside it, and rely for his prosperity upon mutual assistance 
between them and the prosperity of the industry as a whole, 
which only they can properly secure. 

On the one hand there is an ally (the Government) which is 
swayed by other interests as well as those of the industry to 
be fostered ; on the other, there is an ally almost all of whose 
interests are the same as those of the national industry ; 
and it has been shown, by the formation of these very trusts 
and organizations which we have mentioned, that each 
national industry can reap advantage from international 
co-operation as compared with the reduplication (and the 
consequent inefficiency and wasteful competition) which is 
the result of economic nationalism. Which is the safer 
shelter ? It is for the industrialist to remember also that, 
even should the State not be handicapped in giving him its 
whole-hearted support, it. may be quite unable materially 
to aifect the world situation in the industry, which depends 
upon factors that are outside its scope of action. Sacrifices 
will be necessary, but many of the losses involved would prob- 
ably have had to be cut in any case, e.g., by the closing down 
of uneconomic mines, and in this case the result can be absolute 
security, whereas economic nationalism can never secure more 
than a precarious and momentary advantage. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


There is another section of the rationalization movement 
which fits easily only into an international framework. We 
have already referred to the international character of the 
trades union movement, which is also making for the democrat- 
ization of industry and trade through the co-operation of the 
unions in management. This movement has, of course, still 
far to go, but the movement is there, as is shown by the 
Melchett-Turner Conference. The I.L.0. exists to settle 
the international aspects of the movement, which also con- 
verge with the social service activities of governments. But, 
if the unions are extending their scope in the direction of 
management, the managements of the world, under the guise 
of the welfare and the industrial psychology movements, 
are extending their scope in the direction of social services. 
Each individual industry is assuming more and more respon- 
sibility for the well-being of each of its members. 

The two sides are thus converging. What if they should 
eventually meet ? We have only to envisage, as was done 
by a writer in the Spectator of November 23rd (and again by 
a correspondent in our Letter columns this week), the creation 
of industrial councils, consisting of representatives of both 
unions and employers, and a system of reserve pay, by whicheach 
industry should maintain its own permanent reserve of labour, 
to convert these rather nebulous beginnings into a complete and 
stable system, independent of Governments, though subject to 
them in minor matters and the administration of justice. 
The latter suggestion would also take the problem of unem- 
ployment relief out of politics, thus avoiding the present 
party auction of unemployed votes. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY, 

This is not to put business before politics, as is so much the 
fashion nowadays in certain quarters, but to envisage a state 
of affairs in which international democracy can function 
in the political sphere because the basis is already laid in 
international economic democracy. The political structure 
cannot exist independently of the economic, and vice versa. 
Each must dovetail into the other, and if we are ever to have 
international political security, that security must be also 
economic, social, and individual. Security can only come 
about by means of positive co-operation, and never by means 
of merely restrictive—i.e., negative—regulation. In such a 
fabric as that outlined this co-operation would be the vital 
bond of society. It is for each individual, and in particular 
for each man of business, to consider how far it is practicable, 
remembering the while that if he does not go forward he must 
go back, and, therefore, not erring unduly upon the side of 
an outdated caution. AuAN M, WELLs, 
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Country Life 


A NEw Woop PRrESERVER 

By a happy coincidence the formation of the new association 
for preserving timber (discussed in this place last week) 
coincides with news of an invention and discovery not hitherto 
practised in Britain. At present new timber and many sorts 
of older timber cannot be successfully preserved at all, if 
exposed to damp or weather. It is now claimed that by 
aid of a cheap and simple machine, pumping cheap and simple 
chemical substances (chiefly sodium fluoride), a preservative 
may be made to circulate through the timber, either before or 
after erection, and so protect it from the quick destruction 
wrought by the microbe and fungus that break off the majority 
of our posts at the ground level, where the destructive agents 
find their optimum of air and moisture. If the new association 
can discover, or prove and thereafter popularize, an economic 
method of such a sort it will add an immense sum to the nation’s 
wealth. Much of the almost valueless timber will become a 
source of wealth and the bill for imported: wood will decrease. 
Two of the reasons why—at a time of paucity in timber— 
British trees remain valueless are the lack of local sawmills and 
the remoteness of any sterilizing equipment. In wood, as in 
grain, we provide every facility for the imported and few for 
the home-grown material. That is our inheritance from the 
industrial revolution. We kill the raw material for the sake 
of the manufactured. 

* * Cs * 

THE FarMERS’ FRIEND. 

During a visit to the Huntingdonshire fen land last week 
I saw both on road and rail a great many tons of sugar beet. 
It was the crop of the moment, and is beginning to be known 
as ‘‘ the farmers’ friend.” It has saved many growers from a 
heavy loss, and is, of course, contrasted with potatoes which 
have shown a loss up to £15 an acre, though the crop was 
big. The yield of the sugar-beet in weight was not great, 
but the sugar-content rich beyond any expectation or parallel. 
I heard of individual crops which yielded 26 per cent. of sugar— 
a searcely credible proportion, but well authenticated. The 
analysts at the factories are under no temptation to exaggerate 
the quality, as they pay proportionately ! 

* * r * 


FavourED Roots. 
It is remarkable that the popularity of the sugar-beet is 
not withdrawing support from the mangold. In Denmark 


the increase in root-growing is one of the surprises of recent . 


statistics. Farmers there are almost unanimous in its support 
and the acreage grows yearly by a large amount. The result 
is due partly to the perfection of the seed, especially English 
seed (incidentally, a crop that failed this year; and seed 
will be very scarce). But it is also due to changed views 
about its feeding value and effect on animal health. Again, 
the yield per acre is so big (roots up to 50 Ib. each in weight 
were exhibited at Smithfield) and the crop is so easily pulled 
and harvested that the new popularity is easily understood. 
A recent tendency to belittle the value of roots was due 
perhaps more to scientific analysts than to men practically 
concerned with animal nutrition. 
* % * 

A New BEan. 

The Brobdingnagian roots, when piled into a facade, make 
a satisfying spectacle at most Christmas shows; but in 
botanical interest they yielded at Smithfield to the display of 
one little plant bearing bean pods. This is a new variety of 
Soya -bean, produced by a research worker in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, and made over to Messrs. Suttons. It 
is the first variety that will ripen readily in Britain, and it is 
to be tried in the coming year as a new field crop. The bean 
is superlatively rich in fats. Indeed, hunting men who 
inquired about its value as a horse food were discouraged 
from its use, because it may increase weight at an excessive 
rate. A proportion of the bean is probably the most economic 
of all animal fodders. Whether the English grower can 
compete with the semi-tropical grower is doubtful ; but it is 
a botanical event of real importance that a varicty congenial 
to our Northern climate has been evolved. 

CT * * % 


More MILx. 
Not once but many times the National Farmers’ Union has 


been criticized, if not abused, for deserting the Milk Publicity 
campaigners. There was a good chance of a fruitful endeavour, 
under the financial assistance of the Empire Marketing Board, 
to persuade the British public to emulate the Scandinavian 
or American, and to “ drink more milk.” At a crisis the 
movement was deserted by the N.F.U., or associated farmers 

just as many promising co-operative attempts have been 
ruined by the desertion of individual farmers, just as hop 
control is now ruined by a small group of extreme indivi. 
dualists. However, the Milk Publicity Council, after ejacu. 
lating an ‘“‘ Et tu Brute,” carried on, and continued to benefit 
the farmers in their own despite. The ingenious and recent 
scheme for supplying milk to schoolchildren was an inspiration, 
Perhaps it is this success that has lately, but at last, persuaded 
the N.F.U. to return to a perception of the value of milk? 
Whatever the reason their repentance is welcome. It cannot 
be said too often that the drinking of more milk would be as 
good for the national physique as for the farmers’ pockets, Milk 
production is the chief farming industry. 

* * * * 


Two EstaBLISHED FLOWERS. 

In the garden of a famous county house I saw last week 
a great quantity of the two flowers brought over from the 
Far East a few years ago by Mr. Ward. The charms of 
both have been urged before in this place. They are now 
generally accepted, I think, by our best gardeners as real 
additions to the glory of the garden ; and both have proved 
“good doers.” One is Meconopsis Baileyi, that gorgeous 
blue poppy from Thibet ; and it is proved to be a perennial, 
The other is Florindac, a primula not so much of exceptional 
beauty as of exceptional size and lustiness. Both will grow 
readily enough from seed. 

* * * * 
Tris GAME. 

A parliamentary debate on the preservation of game in 
the South Irish Parliament was interesting in itself and 
produced a number of surprising statements about natural 
history. For instance, one speaker spoke of the snipe that 
were bred in the island but migrated to Egypt later in the 
year. Is there any sort of evidence for this theory ? There 
can be very little, though one of the problems not yet solved 
is the movement of several home-bred birds, especially 
snipe and woodcock. Some few game-preservers begin to 
wonder whether even their partridges, which ‘are a_ par- 
ticularly stay-at-home species, do not move further off than 
was once thought likely. The doubt arises from the inex- 
plicable fact that a very small percentage of birds ringed 
as nestlings on a property are recovered on the property. 
On the other hand, scarcely any have been recovered from 
any considerable distance. The difficulty of discovering the 
ways of our home-bred snipe and woodcock is increased by 
the immense immigration from the North. Our home birds 
are at the best a mere handful by comparison. The most 
interesting detail in the Irish Bill is the decision te include 
the green plover among the game, for the purpose of pro 
tecting a friend of the farmer. 

* i * * 


The same cry about the disappearance of game birds, 
especially the partridge, is heard in the Isle of Man, where it 
has even been suggested that public bodies should encourage, 
and presumably pay for, the introduction of Hungarian 
birds. Different opinions prevail about the utility of the 
Hungarian, and its readiness to stay in the place where it 
is released ; but it can scarcely be doubted that in some 
districts the stock has been vastly increased by introducing the 
new blood. It is, of course, work for the expert in the psycho- 
logy of the birds. If a pair are released together they may 
not improbably fly away. If released separately in the 
evening, so that they may call and find one another, they are 
likely to decide that this trysting place is home. Another 
method that has proved very successful on an Essex estate 
is to keep the birds in a large wire enclosure, and after some 
period to remove the wires on one side, but tocontinue feeding 
within the wire. The birds in this way learn to regard the 
neighbourhood as home, 

W. Eracn Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


TRADE REALITIES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


gm,—you have stated in no unmeasured terms certain 
realities in connexion with British export trade and not 
hefore the careful consideration of such statements has become 
absolutely necessary with a view to some definite positive 

licy being enunciated, and then put into practice with the 
Jeast possible delay, if the export trade is to regain its old 
_position, or €ven to survive to any real extent. ? 

‘The matter is not a party question, although in some 
senses it is a political question. It is only political in the 
sense in which any remedies suggested, such as tariffs, &c., 
affect our relationship with foreign countries or the Dominions. 
Subject to this, it is, I submit, essentially an economic 
question, that is to say, it is a question of co-operation between 
the State, industry, finance and labour, to reduce costs of 
production. ; 

‘You ask the average business man what is wrong with the 
British export trade, and you answer the question in some 
detail. There is room for considerable differences of opinion 
on the answer to that question, but on the whole I think you 
would be surprised by the number of average business men 
who would .agree with the final conclusion you have arrived 
at, viz., that British goods are too dear, whatever the reasons 
may be. 

Now, if the fact that British goods in the export trade are 
too dear is accepted as a basic and fundamental proposition, 
and, further, that it is not the fault of either employers alone 
or employed alone, it follows that the parties responsible for 
the government of this State should definitely find a method 
of ascertaining the root causes for that fundamental fact, 
and should suggest remedies therefor, which remedies must 
be adopted ruthlessly. 

It is clear that the employers’ organizations and the Trade 

Unions have neither the facilities nor the authority to do 
this. The Balfour Committee covered a great deal. of the 
ground and gave most valuable information collected together 
and tabulated in available form. The Melchett-Turner 
Committees could also render most valuable assistance. 
Neither of these committees can go so far as now seems to be 
necessary. 
. Ithink that the ascertainment of the causes and the adoption 
of remedies is, in the special circumstances, the obvious 
function of the State, and I mean by the State a combination 
of all parties in both Houses of Parliament. Naturally this 
must be done with the assistance of the other three classes, 
viz., industry, finance and labour. 

By industry I mean the co-operation of employers in every 
export trade with a view to that particular trade, from ihe 
management point of view, being thoroughly overhauled and 
its shortcomings recognized. You refer to rationalization, 
and in this connexion it is highly relevant. 

By finance I mean the co-operation mainly of bankers, 
Treasury bill investors, and those in control of liquid capital, 
including the State in its capacity of controller of such 
Measures as the export credits, &c. 

By labour I mean the co-operation of Trade Unionists and 
non-unionists, skilled and unskilled workers, whether sheltered 
or unsheltered. It is essential that some means should be 
devised for the representation of non-unionists. 

By a definite, positive policy of real and genuine 
co-operation on the part of the above four main classes, 
first amongst themselves in their respective trades, and 
then in one co-ordinated whole, trade by trade, each dealing 
with their respective spheres, there would be a complete 
transformation of British industry and a capacity to compete 
again in foreign markets would very soon make itself felt. 

It seems to me the establishment under the Lord Privy 
Seal of some organization similar to the Ministry of Munitions 
to direct the various steps necessary for ascertaining the 
cause of the dearness of British goods and the appropriate 
remedies therefor could effect the desired result. I mention 
the Lord Privy Seal because of his present office, and because 
Tfirmly believe that he has the complete confidence of all four 
classes above mentioned, and, further, his mind has been 
working intensively on the subject for some time past, as is 


already evidenced from a speech which he made at Leicestet 
on January 20th last, viz.: 

“‘ There never was a time when clear thinking and broad states- 
manship were so essential as at this moment. We are only just 
waking up to the fact that our industry and business must be placed 
on an efficient and scientific footing. In these changes the workers 
and their leaders must play their part.” 

France, Belgium and Germany have made stupendous efforts 
in the above direction and have attained a substantial measure 
of success already. Is it to be permitted to be said that 
Great Britain is without the necessary energies, brains and 
resources to carry through organizations of this character ? 
The country only wants, and indeed is anxious for, leadership 
and it will, I'am convinced, thank you sincerely for your 
article and your attempt to stir things up. As Whittier 
wrote : 

‘“‘ Speak out in acts—The time for words has passed and deeds 
alone suffice.” 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Peter D. THoMASs. 
Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


TO MAKE ENGLAND ONE NATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is with unusual pleasure that I have read the splendid 
letter in your columns over the signature of Lionel James. 
I submit, Sir, that boys of all classes should mix together at as 
early an age as possible. In other words, the true solution of the 
problem is for all children to be required to attend the public 
elementary schools for-some years at least.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE HASKELL, B.A. 
Brizton Villa, 10 Broadway, Frome, Somerset. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 


Srm,—Mr. Lionel James is certainly right in saying that the 
time for class-fusion among boys is when they are quite young. 
Shortly before the War, I met a lady in Germany who told 
me that she received young Englishmen in her family, who came 
to study German at Marburg. She was surprised at the way 
they treated one another. A new arrival would be immediately 
questioned as to where he had been educated. If he named a 
Public School, he was received by his new companions with 
open arms, but if not they took little further notice of him. 
It was a great puzzle to the lady to find that education in 
England seemed apparently divided into two hostile camps, and 
this fact did not make her position as Hausfrau an easy 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., 





E. Rapa, 
Chaville, France. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


Str,—One cannot fail to recognize the force of all that Dr. 
Norwood says in the above article ; it is, of course, difficult to 
bridge the gulf between the public. school and our national 
system of education—but is it really so difficult as Dr. 
Norwood seems to imply ? 

Quite a number of the public schools have their own pre- 
paratory departments, and when this is so, the difficulty of 
the age of transfer does not arise. It is easy to devise means 
for the transfer at the age of eleven of boys from the State- 
aided or State-controlled schools to the junior departments 
of the public schools. 

Moreover, many of the public schools already have their 
day-boys, organized as a “ Day-Boys’ House.” When this 
exists, it should not be difficult to admit additional free 
scholars, remitting the tuition fee only. Such boys should be 
able to take their full share in the games, societies, &c.—in 
fact, in almost all the full communal life of the school. It 
would appear, therefore, that where there is (a) a junior de- 
partment and (b) a Day-Boys’. House, the transfer of the 
boy from the State school should not be too difficult. 

I can speak with intimate knowledge of one large public 
school where this has been carried through with great success. 
The two types of boy mix in the easiest possible way ; there 
has not been any sign of condescension on the one side or of 
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awkwardness on the other; they have been just one happy 
family. Last year the captain of the school, who was also 
captain of cricket, had come from a small elementary school ; 
he is now at Oxford reading for a degree in history and playing 
at both soccer and rugger for his college. Last year the day- 
boys’ senior prefect also came from a similar school, and is 
now at the University reading for a degree in classics. Another 
boy with the same history is reading for a science degree at 
one of the younger universities, and he had been one of the 
school’s best prefects. Another similar boy was recently 
** victor ludorum ”’ and one of the most popular boys in the 
school. 

We are filled with gratitude as we see the two types blending 
s0 happily in the school in question. It is felt that this is a 
real contribution to the social and educational problems of 
our day.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroitp NICHOLSON, 

Taunton School. 


THE DUST-CARTS OF BRITAIN 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Srr,—I was glad to read the article in last week’s Spectator on 
dust collection in London, and hope you will invite corre- 
spondence on the matter. . The dust collection in the borough 
of Kensington is a scandal and a disgrace to a rich borough. 

I write periodically to the Medical Officer of Health and 
get a formal reply, but nothing is done. The high dust- 
carts need a ladder to reach: they have lids which are 
always open and the dust is blown into the larders of the 
houses. 

I have myself seen a dust-cart going down Church Street, 
which is filled with provision shops of all sorts, with both 
lids open and the dust blowing out in clouds. We had an 
epidemic of para-typhoid about one and a-half years ago, 
and it is not surprising. The wonder is that we are ever 
free from epidemics. Nothing stirs the local Council, and 
only a widespread protest will awake them to the danger.— 
I am, Sir, &c:, 


17 Sheffield Terrace, W. 8, K. M. Powett. 


[To the Editor of the SprEcTATOR.] 
Smr,—Your patriotic zeal in the matter of dust-carts and 
that kind of important thing emboldens me to reinforce 
your general argument with a point of detail. 

If you will visit Oxford Street, where Marylebone Lane 
runs into it you will find every night on the pavement, 
for the unwary to trip over, a battered dustbin, uncovered ; 
and an even more battered garbage pail, uncovered. After 
sufficiently admiring this egregious ornament of one of the 
world’s first cities, I beg you to proceed down Davies Street 
where you will shortly encounter a wicker wastepaper basket, 
as. like as. not in the company of several large battered 
cardboard boxes. In a high wind such as we have recently 
enjoyed, the contents of the Oxford Street bin and bucket 
are freely distributed upon the King’s highway. In Davies 
Street the wicker wastepaper basket is blown into the 
roadway and every particle of its contents strewn along the 
roadway and pavement of Davies Street, even beyond the 
august precincts of Claridge’s Hotel. 

Quite apart from the obscene squalor of this exhibition of 
municipal slackness, there is a positive danger in leaving 
solid obstacles upon a pavement. One gets to think that in 
a civilized country one may reckon upon a pavement where 
one might freely walk with ability to turn one’s head this 
way and that without barking one’s shin. 

The whole business, in fact, is an outrage, and makes the 
public-spirited, orderly citizen well-nigh despair. But 
perhaps we need not despair while we have such open-eyed 
and eloquent advocates as yourself and your genuinely 
patriotic paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savile Club. JOSEPH THORP. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—When are we to know the truth about ultra-violet 
light ? A year or two ago medical men in all parts of the 
country were hailing treatment by means of “ artificial 
sunlight,’’ as it is popularly called, as one of the great dis- 


————. 
— 


coveries of modern science. It had proved, they said, of 
remarkable value as a tonic, particularly during the months 
when we are deprived of much of the natural sunshine we 
enjoy in the summer, as well as being curative in the treatment 
of rickets, tuberculosis, and other diseases. As a result of 
those claims, Hull, one of the divisions of which I have the 
honour to represent in Parliament, in common with many 
other municipalities, installed artificial sunlight equipment in 
its public baths. The baths were an immediate success, both 
financially and from a health point of view. 

In its latest report the Medical Research Council has 
thought fit to condemn ultra-violet light as an expensive and 
practically worthless form of treatment. This has had most 
unfortunate results. In Hull, the income from the municipal 
baths has decreased considerably in the past few months, a 
decrease attributed largely by the Chairman of the Baths 
Committee to the Medical Research Council’s report. The 
report, I am told, has had similar results elsewhere. 

Were medical opinion in agreement with the Research 
Council there would be nothing for it but to regret that 
municipalities had been induced to waste their money on 
worthless apparatus. But medical opinion is not in agree- 
ment. Doctors of the very highest repute reject entirely the 
Council's conclusions, and continue to express their belief in 
the great value of ultra-violet light treatment. Is it not time 
that the Ministry of Health conducted a full and impartial 
enquiry into the whole subject of ‘ sunlight treatment,” 
not for the benefit only of municipalities, but in the interests 
of those thousands of people who, if it is really worthless, are 
wasting their money.on it, and those hundreds of thousands 
of others who, if it is really of value, are being deprived of its 
aid in maintaining their health? I may say that I, personally, 
have derived benefit from this treatment, and so have many 
of my Parliamentary colleagues.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. J. M. Kenwortny, 


THE LAW AND MEDICINE 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It has been sometimes remarked by judges and 
magistrates that the law takes no account of psychology, by 
which it would appear to be meant that the law persistently 
ignores the advance of knowledge in the medical profession. 
Of all glaring cases of this, I am disposed to think few can 
equal the following : , 

In the year 1921 a young man of twenty-eight was fined 


fifty shillings as a suspected person. It turned out that he 


had tried to cut off a girl’s hair. A month later he was 
fined ten shillings less, and this time he successfully completed 
the operation. Three years later he was again before the 
same court for a similar offence and was sentenced to twenty- 
one days’ imprisonment. Eight months after this he was 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour at a London police 
court for another act of unsolicited haircutting. He’ next 
appeared in court in the spring of the following year, 1925, 
when he received three sentences of two months’ hard labour 
on three separate charges of haircutting. A year later 
(1926) he received .another sentence of six months’ hard 
labour for two more similar assaults. On the day of his 
release from this last sentence he robbed a person of ten 
shillings in order to buy a pair of scissors, with the result 
that he speedily received another six months with hard 
labour for another successful clipping. 

On this occasion a specialist pleaded with the magistrate 
to give the man the benefit of psychological treatment, giving 
many reasons why a penal sentence was unlikely to be of any 
service in his case. The magistrate replied to the prisoner, 
“ The safest place for you is prison,”’ adding, ‘“ I only wish 
I could give you more than six months.” This happened in 
the year 1927. 

The unfortunate man reappeared the other day at the Old 
Bailey on yet another similar charge. This time he asked 
whether he might be put under the care of a medical 
practitioner versed in the understanding of such curious 
impulses. He was sentenced to eleven months’ imprison- 
ment, the judge remarking that he would receive ample 
medical attention within the walls. The story will doubtless 
continue therefore in eleven months’ time.—I am, Sir, &c., 


109 Belgrave Road, S.W, Artuur R, L, GARDNER. 
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THE MODERN ATTITUDE TO THE BIBLE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—You describe Canon Vernon Storr as “a leader of the 

Evangelical Group Movement and a distinguished Biblical 

Scholar,” and as such he describes the modern attitude to the 

Bible. Part of that attitude is: ‘nor do we believe in a 

visible Second Coming of Christ in clouds of glory.” As the 

Church to which Canon Storr belongs celebrated the very next 

Sunday as Advent Sunday and, no doubt, thousands of con- 

gregations sang **Lo He comes in clouds descending,” the 

* popular mind ” to which he refers may well feel “* perplexed 

and disquieted.”” The contradiction is bewildering. Those 

who write “‘in defence of the Faith” evidently need to be 
told what 7s the faith they are supposed to defend. I read 
my New Testament, and find in it nothing clearer or more 
definite than that the “ faith once delivered to the saints ”’ 
included the explicit teaching that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
personally and literally to come back to this earth. “ This 

same Jesus shall come in like manner,” &c., &e. 

A great deal of “‘ the modern attitude to the Bible,” Sir, 

is due to sheer ignorance of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Encar Tayror, M.J.I. 
42 Wharncliffe Gardens, South Norwood Hill, S.E. 25. 
[Canon Storr writes :—The writer of the above letter is 
evidently unfamiliar with the many difficult problems con- 
nected with the question of our Lord’s attitude to the Jewish 
apocalyptic beliefs of His day. May I make the following 
suggestions to him ? :— 

(a) That he should consider whether the belief in a Second visible 
coming was not bound up with a cosmography which modern 
science has compelled us to abandon. 

(6) That he should trace the origin of the belief in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature. 

(c) That he should compare the outlook of the Fourth Gospel with 
that of the Synoptics, and ask whether the former does not 


deliberately substitute the coming in the Spirit at Pentecost 
for the visible Second coming. 


—Ep. Spectator.] 
OUR NEW RELIGION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Smr,Your issue of December 7th contains a review of a 
recently published book, Our New Religion, by the Rt. Hon 
H. A. L. Fisher, and it must be readily admitted that the task 
of reviewing such a book is not an easy one. To write acor- 
rect appreciation of such a book requires some knowledge of 
the actual facts, and to be able to discern between them and 
the statements made in several biographies which have been 
written, in some instances, more for the purpose of discrediting 
Mrs. Eddy and the church she founded than for giving correct 
information. 

The officials of the Church of Christ, Scientist, have always 
been ready and willing to place at the disposal of anyone 
sincerely desirous of writing an impartial biography of Mrs. 
Eddy all the information available about her interesting life 
and the Christian Science movement. To-day there are still 
many people alive who lived with Mrs. Eddy and knew her 
personally, yet these people are never approached nor asked 
for information about her. 

When it was known that Mr. Fisher intended to write on 
the subject of Christian Sciénce he was offered authentic 
information and any assistance he might desire, but these 
offers were never even acknowledged. It is doubtless true 
that Mr. Fisher’s book is written with wit and clarity, and I 
am glad to note that your reviewer admits that ‘* At times he 
may be charged with being unfair to Christian Science and to 
its founder ; not so much in his selection of facts as in the neat 
way in which he contrives to make the facts seem a little 
ridiculous.” Your reviewer adds, however, that the question 
“is one of proportion.” 

Apart from the lack of intimate knowledge of the facts, it 
is evident that in setting himself the task of explaining the 
growth and spread of the religion of Christian Science Mr. 
Fisher was breaking ground which was quite unfamiliar to 
him. This is particularly apparent in the chapter dealing 
with the doctrine of Christian Science, and I trust your readers 
will accept my assurance that Christian Scientists do not hold 
the views therein attributed to them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuartEs W. J. TENNANT, 

Christian Science Committees on Publication, 

Doningion House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





SCIENCE IN FARMING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Smr,—I, too, read your comments on agriculture in “‘ A Better 
England,” and, unlike Mr. C. R. Enock, thoroughly approved 
of them. Mr. Enock, however, is quite correct in objecting 
to much of the “ meaningless stuff which newspaper and 
other theorists so frequently hand out to us of the countryside.” 

It is difficult for one who is not a farmer to see farming in 
its true light. It is even difficult for farmers to grasp their 
occupation in its broad aspects. When Mr. Enock, however, 
makes the claim that farming is not a science but a “ thing of 
sheer experience, personal aptitude—and the weather” it is 
apparent that he is not a farmer. Let us take the matter of 
experience, for example. One man’s experience is of little 
value. Every day new developments are taking place in 
agriculture. The experience of to-day may be worth nothing 
to-morrow ; provided, of course, the object is to develop farm 
production to a point where profits can be earned. The 
majority of farmers know nothing of the progress that is 
being made day by day all over the world in finding better 
and cheaper means of raising crops. If we should not dignify 
with the name of scientist those investigators who are devoting 
their lives to finding out new ways of increasing production 
and improving plants, we may well ask: What is a 
scientist ? 

Thanks to these investigators, and to the records they have 
accumulated and published, it is possible for a man who has 
never had experience on a farm to go into farming, and, in a 
relatively brief space of time, to obtain results that the most 
‘experienced ” farmers have never been able to obtain. 
It is an advantage to him that he has had no experience. He 
is bound-by no antiquated ideas as to how things should be 
done. The farmer who thinks that his experience has taught 
him all there is to learn is the one who complains that the 
low price of farm products will not permit him to earn a 
profit. 

As a matter of fact, when a fairly stable price exists for a 
highly competitive article, it is always possible for the pro- 
ducer to earn a profit. But in order to do so he must study 
his production methods, and devise means of reducing his 
working costs to a point that will bring them well within the 
limits to which he is held. This is being done every day in 
factories. Why should the farmer be exempt from this 
economic law? If, after a careful study of his costs, the farmer 
finds that he cannot produce a particular crop and sell it at a 
profit, he can abandon it and produce something else. 

To say that “ what is ‘ scientifically ’ required is a paying 
market ” is to ask for something that does not exist. Prices 
do not fix themselves; they are fixed by someone who is 
satisfied to sell at the so-called world price, and those who wish 
to compete must prepare themselves to meet the competition. 
since varying scales of prices cannot very well be estabfished 
to protect the inefficient from the competition of the efficient, 

Farming will become profitable when more science and less 
‘* experience ” is followed on the farm, and there is no other 
way to make it profitable —I am, Sir, &c., 

EDGERTON CARPENTER, 

Nevers, France. 


A HOMECROFT TRAINING CENTRE 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
S1r,—In view of the nation’s constant liability to periods of 
grave industrial distress, any real proposals showing how the 
working classes may be taught to raise their own food seem 
to deserve every support. 

On its land near Cheltenham the National Homecroft Asso- 
ciation has been engaged for several years in demonstrating 
how the town worker, if properly instructed, can afford to 
live away from the town and its crowded streets, in a model 
food garden, where, by the pleasant, recreative labour of his 
own hands, carried on during his evenings, week-ends and idle 
days, he can supply his children, even on his present wages, 
with an abundance of home-grown food, and rear them in 
natural surroundings, fresh air, health and peace. The 
Association believes it has proved the possibility of this ; and 
it is now seeking to add a Memorial Teaching Cottage for 
children to its set of ten demonstration houses, 
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We believe the system of combining food-production with 
housing which the. Association is working out is fitted to 
succeed ; and that its success and spread would be of lasting 
benefit to the country. 

The registered office of the National Homecroft Association, 
Limited, is at 38 Charles Street, Cardiff, and the honorary 
secretary is Prof. J. W. Scott, to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed.—We are, Sir, &c., 


Harry R. REICHEL, MicHaet E. SADLER, JOHN 
STIRLING MAXWELL, GEORGE LAMBERT, 
F. D. AcLAND. 


The National Homecroft Association, Limited, 
38 Charles Street, Cardiff. 


HERR SCHEFFER AND THE SOVIET 
[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 


Sir,—As one who has for several years been following 
Russian affairs with some care, I was much interested and 
somewhat surprised at your article of December 14, entitled 
“The Agrarian Crisis in Russia,”” commenting on Paul 
Scheffer’s sensational exposé of the again impending doom of 
the Soviet régime. I have no desire to imply that anything 
that the former Russian correspondent of the Berliner 
Tageblatt may have to say is not worthy of serious attention. 
But I venture to susgest that your commentary is not only 
quite uncritical, but fails completely to take account of the 
peculiar psychology which seems to overcome all foreign 
correspondents in Moscow who have fallen foul of the Soviet 
authorities. 

Herr Scheffer has obviously joined the ranks of the dis- 
gruntled journalists who have been excluded or refused 
readmission to Russia because of conduct displeasing to those 
in power in the Soviet.Union. These unfortunates, smarting 
under a sense of personal slight, tend in greater or less 
degree to fall victims to a strange paralysis of the critical 
faculties which obliges them to reinterpret their observations 
in terms of’ prejudices against those by whom they fancy 
themselves maltreated. Herr Scheffer’s case is acute and 
serious. Though I profess no intimate familiarity with his 
relations with the officials in Moscow, I am inclined to believe 
that he was refused‘a visa to return to the U.S.S.R. chiefly 
because of his bold defence of the German engineers involved 
in the Don Basin trial of 1927. The merits of. the case and 
the justifiability of Herr Scheffer’s conduct from the point 
of view of professional journalistic ethics are not of immediate 
moment. It is enough to emphasize that his behaviour not 
unnaturally stirred the ire of his hosts and that he is now 
on the Soviet “ black-list.” 

His article in the Observer of December 8th is compre- 
hensible only in terms of these circumstances. To call it 
‘** the most brilliant we have read for a long time ” and “ clear, 
judicial and closely reasoned” is almost absurd to anyone 
familiar with Russian developments and with reactions of 
foreign correspondents to these developments during the past 
decade. It should be unnecessary to recall that such cheap 
sensationalism is a hardy perennial plant.-of twelve years 
growth. ©“ Crisis,” ‘‘ Famine,” ‘ Collapse,’ ‘ Ruin” have 
been the key-notes of innumerable reports of Soviet affairs 
ever since the Revolution of 1917. Without exception 
these alarmist rumours and predictions have come to nothing. 
In each case the U.S.S.R. has gone on its way undisturbed 
and the hungry anti-Soviet public abroad has swallowed 
its disappointment and waited eagerly and with undiminished 
gullibility for the next crop of lugubrious and fantastic 
prophecies. The whole situation continually suggests the 
ancient slogan : “‘ The test.of faith is to believe the impossible.” 

It is therefore a source of regret to me, and, I feel sure 
to other readers, that the Spectator, which has usually been 
far above this level of journalism, has apparently been 
“taken in” by Herr Scheffer’s relapse. Limitations of 
space obviously render any detailed critique of his statements 
out of the question.. But it may be pointed out, briefly, that 
his.cry of alarm: is quite true to type and differs from its 
countless predecessors only in being a rather more clever 
rationalization than one usually finds in articles of this kind. 
As always, it.rests upon certain facts which he exaggerates 


pment) 


and uses as the basis of quite unwarranted assumptions and 
predictions. 

I do not wish to minimize the seriousness of Russia’s 
economic problems nor: underestimate the obstacles in the 
way of the programme of the Communists. But I must 
insist that these are matters to be studied not on the basis 
of hearsay and complaints of peasant women but with an 
adequate equipment of statistical data, analysed honestly 
and in the light of Russian political and economic realities, 
No one can pretend that Herr Scheffer-has made such a study, 
His treatment of the recent “ conflict”? within the Party 
is misleading and erroneous in its implications. His comments 
on the economic situation are, for the most part, ‘shallow and 
quite unsupported generalizations. I can only deplore any 
tendency to accept his perverted conclusions as objective 
statements of fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERICK L. ScHuMAN, 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago, 
Chez Madame Simon, 8 rue Berthollet (V). 


[The writer of this letter is the author of American Foreign 
Policy towards Soviet Russia since 1917, which we reviewed 
in our issue dated November 30th, (page 828). We can 
hardly think that a journalist of Mr. Paul Scheffer’s distinction 
would make such serious allegations for reasons of personal 
pique.—Eb. Spectator.] 


SIR ERNEST WOODFORD BIRCH 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 


Str,—The unexpected death from’ pneumonia of Sir Ernest 
Woodford Birch, a former British resident in Perak, and Chair- 
man of the Overseas League, has caused deep sorrow to his 
friends—and they were very numerous. It is difficult to realize 
that he has passed on—more so, perhaps, than with most 
men. He was so vital, and despite his seventy-two years 
had many of the interests of a young man. His enthusiasm 
for ‘“ Rugger”’ and cricket were almost boyish, and if there 
were a good match to be seen he would try to be present. 

' But Sir Ernest was much more than a mere sportsman, 
His affection for the British Empiré was a passion, and he 
sought to advance its welfare in every possible way. For 
many years he served on the Council of the Overseas League, 
becoming chairman in 1921. He rarely missed a meeting 
and he took the deepest interest in its progress, and in its 
Empire and migration work, To the writer who was privi- 
leged to work with him for many years the loss of a friend 
with broad sympathies and wise judgment is very real. I 
think he would have chosen an illness of two or three days’ 
duration. It would have been impossible to think of him 
as an invalid. 

He had a genius for human relations, and all who worked 
with him were struck with the way in which he settled disputes 
and gave judgments when conflicting interests were involved 
in the work of the Overseas League. He was the type of a 
Colonial civil servant, whose absolute rectitude and fairness 
have done so much to enhance the reputation of the British 
administration in Asia.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF PIGS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Srr,—The enclosed letter, which appeared in the Sheffield 
Telegraph of December 12th, will, I am sure, both interest 
and gratify you. It is very largely owing to the Spectator’s 
persistent advocacy of humane methods in the slaughter of 
animals for food that the pig trap mentioned in the letter was 
introduced to this country, and the firm of which I am a 
director was, I believe, the very first to use it. It is now just 
two years since it was installed and it continues to be most 
satisfactory in every way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. C. Davy. 

Paternoster Row, Sheffield. 

|The letter, which is too long to quote in full, states that the 
humane-killer is used for the stunning of all cattle, calves, and 
pigs in the Sheffield abattoir, and that the pig-trap is used 
for the humane casting of all pigs.—En. Speciator.] 
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POINTS FROM LETTERS 


In DEFENCE OF THE FaIrTH. 


- Your correspondent, Dr. Arthur Pollok: Sym, in his letter 
printed in. your issue of November 30th, 1929, objects to the 
use of the pronoun “ it ” in relation to the Holy Ghost. In 
the Greek Testament, however,the word used is invariably 
neuter : 7d mvedua 7d Ayov, adBere mveipa ayov, &e., &e. It is, in 
fact, only in a metaphorical sense that the human Masculine 
ronoun can be applied to any of the Persons of the 
Trinity. We are told, indeed, that God made Man in his 
own image ; but God also made woman, and. there is no trace 
of the Feminine gender in our theocracy. Christ had to use 
human language in speaking to men, and was, therefore, bound 
to adapt his statements to the ordinary rules of grammar and 
tax. The whole question of the meaning of the division 
of the divine Personality into three Personalities is, of course 
utterly beyond the wit of man to answer. For practical 
urposes, some kind of pronoun has to be applied to each 
Saon, and there seems no good ground for going behini the 
words of Christ Himself in verbal references to the Holy 
Ghost.—GRAMMATICUS. 


Re Tue “ No SpPeED Limit.” 


In regard to the “* No speed limit ”’ clause in the forthcoming 
Act of Parliament it has been suggested that inasmuch as this 
proposed Act is not a party measure “‘ all responsible citizens 
can unite with a good conscience in impressing their represen- 
tatives with the enormity of the proposal. It is a proposal 
to relieve traffic congestion at the expense of human life and 
nothing else.’—W. H. Lioyp, Southport. 


PrINcE Epwarp ISLAnp. 


May I correct a mistake made by your correspondent, Sir 
W. Beach Thomas, on page 766 of your issue No. 5291 for the 
week ending November 28rd, 1929? The name of the island 
to which he alludes, which is also a province of this Dominion, 
is Prince Edward Island, and not, as he has it, King Edward’s 
Island.—ANGus GRAHAM, Quebec Garrison Club. 


CANNIBALISM. 


On page 812, of the issue of November 30th, which I have 
only just seen, you allow Sir W. Beach Thomas to convict a 
mallard of cannibalism because it ate sparrow. I feel horrible 
as I think of my having eaten a chop at lunch to-day ! 

It is generally understocd that cannibalism means eating 
one’s own kind, but when the Spectator accuses a creature of 
that awful deed because it ate a creature of an entirely different 
species we must begin to look up the Ozford Dictionary !|— 
EpwarpD Hanson (Rev.), St. Michael’s Vicarage, Blackburn. 


PERFECT ? 

If one holds, as I do, that no action can be described, with 
perfect propriety, as either ‘ good,” “* true,” or ‘“* beautiful,” 
which has not also some elements of all three of these values, 
then there ought to be some word which connotes this triune 
attribute. Would you be so kind as to request one of your 
contributors to coin a word to fulfil this function. The word 
“divine ’ is obviously too ambitious, and could not be used 
without ambiguity ; ‘‘ virtue’? would seem to require a 
qualifying adjective, e.g., ‘‘ regenerative.” A new word, 
derived from one of the classical languages, would, however, 
seem preferable—ArTHUR W. WARRINGTON, Newton-by- 
Frodsham. 

A FoxGLove. 


In various newspapers of late there have been reports of 
the appearance of flowers—-such as primroses—which are not 
due until the springtime. In my garden at present there is a 
beautiful stalk of White Foxglove, laden with its lovely 
thimbles—the finest specimen I have seen this year. I think 
it may interest some of your readers to know this.—E. S. R. 


Tue Fox. 


In the article ‘The Fox” in your issue of the 16th Nov. 
the writer says “‘ his red coat was a dull brown with sweat.’, 
Surely he is mistaken, as a fox does not sweat through his 
coat, as a hare does, but through his tongue, like a dog !—- 
W. TowER TOWNSHEND, Bodiam Manor, Sussex. 


BiazInG THE HEALTH TRIAL. 


Last week we noticed the New Health Society’s rural education 
plan, which is for the time in abeyance. To-day in our corres- 
pondence columns we print news of an educational departure 
by the National Homecroft Association, which, we understand, 
is in memory of an eminent medical man, the late Dr. George 
Vivian Poore, of University College Hospital. The aim in view 
is exactly the deferred object of the New Health Society. The 
Spectator has been associated with the founding of both of these 
organizations. And if, without seeming to advise, we might suggest 
their co-operation in commemorating a man whom both should 


delight to honour, the result might easily prove a béginning of the 


New Health Society’s programme, and in any case, a significant 
union of forces. 


Village Epitaph 
Fart, portentous, gallant, comic, 
Here our grocer-lady lies. 
It would take an astronomic 
Table to epitomize 
With planet, star, and constellation 
All her qualities aright. 
Virco—but by inclination ; 
Scorpio, if she had to fight. 
Somewhat shapeless, like ORION ; 
Large and woolly, as THe BEar ; 
Mars and Venus felt her eye on 
Their encounters everywhere. 
SAGITTARIA with her glances 
When her MERcuRIES were late, 
—Errand boys who led her dances— 
CANCER best describes her gait ! 
All her stock was of the best, as 
No one ever dared gainsay : 
Salted Pisces, flaming VEsTAas, 
And—in tins—a Mitky Way. 


So she kept her House in order, 
And, like Lrsra, held the scales, 
Sirius her only boarder 

And the watchdog of her sales. 

Till at last the full expansion 

Of her spirit set her free 

To possess her HEAVENLY MANSION 


In eternal CoNsTANCY. 
L. A. G. Strona, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tur “ Srecrator,” DEcEMBER 19TH, 1829. 
THe CuvuRcCH. 


The Times has announced that certain Church reforms ara 
contemplated, as sweeping in principle as any reformer could wish. 
It is proposed to take from the immense incomes of the Bishops 
and dignified clergy, and to give to the scantily-remunerated 
underlings, the poor vicars, and poorer than the poorest, the 
curates. This will be done, of course, without injury to existing 
interests. At the demise of a bishop, the income of his successor 
will be regulated according to a fixed standard, and the residue 
set apart for his smaller brethren. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of trenching on the property of the Church, it would be 
difficult for the most zealous of her devotees to show, that while 
its integrity is unassailed, the division of it into smaller or larger 
portions is not a proper object of legislative interference. We 
confess that, without some such reform, we consider the prospects 
of future security to the Church of England as-by no means so 
promising as its friends would wish. The wealth of the greater part 
of its ministers, as we some time ago showed, incapacitates them 
for communicating with their parishioners ; who-are of necessity 
abandoned to Catholics or Dissenters, and thus become the ignorant 
enemies of an establishment of which they would otherwise be the 
firm supporters. The Bishop of London is said to be an advocate 
for the reform announced by the Times ; and we can easily believe 
it. Dr. Blomfield is not a bishop merely—he is a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and, what in this case is most important, a man of the world. 
He cannot but be sensible, that the Establishment, if it do not 
move onward with the rest of the machinery of society, will inevitably 
be injured by its own tardiness. 

As to alterations in the Liturgy, they require much and deliberate 
consideration. We think it would not be very difficult to show that 
concessions of this kind never gained a friend, though they have 
lost many. 

Mrntons OF THE Moon. 

A few nights since, a boat containing two men was observed 
stealing up the Trent, in the neighbourhood of Walcot, where these 
“ minions of the moon” effected a landing on part of the estate 
belonging to M. Constable, Esq. One of them was furnished with 
an air-gun, which he used with so much skill that. a- three-bushet 
bag was soon filled with pheasants. Satisfied with their booty, 
the marauders were in the act of retiring to the boat, when they 
were attacked by Mr. Constable’s game-keepers, and he who bore 
the bag suffered himself to be made a prisoner sooner than relinquish 
his prey. The other reached the skiff in safety, and, pushing her 
into the stream, was in a very short. time beyond pursuit; his 
less fortunate companion was dispatched in a cart to Kirton House 
of Correction, handcuffed to another captured caitiff, and guarded 
by a constable. When near the end of their journey, the bagman, 
observing a public-house by the road-side, entreated the officer 
to allow them a glass of something comfortable, observing that it 
would be long enough before such another opportunity might be 
in their power. The officer consented, and the wily poacher, who 
had managed to get rid of his fetters, no sooner descended from the 
cart, than wishing the constable a good night, and thanking him 
for his politeness, he bounded off with the speed of the wind, to 
the great delight of several spectators, not one of whom would 
stir a foot to recapture him. 
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Some Books 


In one form or another the slave trade is always with us, 
and this (if no other. reason were forthcoming) would suffice 
to justify Great Britain and the Slave Trade, by W. L. 
Mathieson (Longmans, 12s. 6d. net). Dr. Mathieson, who 
has already published a masterly book on the suppression 
of British slavery, here traces the efforts made by Great 
Britain to achieve an international abolition. The same 
difficulties then operated as now beset reformers of the 
various types of indentured labour or veiled compulsion. 
Efforts at amelioration led to a temporary increase of 
distress among slaves and provided ammunition for vested 
interests. One of the effects of the cruiser system, for 
instance, was to intensify the hardships of the slaves on their 
voyage across the Atlantic, as ships equipped to carry sufficient 
drinking water were ipso facto condemned as slavers, if caught. 
The equipment was therefore discarded, and slave mortality 
at once rose appreciably. There is a distinctly modern ring 
about the allegation, which the author quotes, that slaves 
belong to “‘a wicked race . . . prone to cheat their 
masters of their price by killing themselves.” On the plea 
of maintaining the freedom of the seas, even then a bone of 
contention, America refused to join in the suppression of 
slavery, and claimed ‘ both the right of immunity and the 
advantages of its violation.” Debates at Geneva on the 
Jabour question reveal the same difficulties of international 
co-operation to-day. 
* * * te 

We know of no hunter who can write with such economy 
and simplicity as Mr. F. L. Puxiey. Many books appear 
on animals and: how to destroy them, and nearly all of them 
are bad. It is rarely that we find a book like In African 
Game Tracks (Witherby, 12s. 6d. net), written with dis- 
tinction and informed with sympathy and an_ intelligent 
understanding. Mr. Puxley saw the Matabele War of 1896 
and the Boer War, and knew the bush when animals were 
less shy and more plentiful. His love of animals is obvious, 
paradoxical as it may sound, and his enthusiasm for the 
country and its peoples expresses itself in a regret for the 
industrialization of Africa. He disclaims a profound know- 
ledge of the habits and customs of the natives, but says 
enough to show that his judgments are more sanely based 
than those of many pretentious critics. His hunting-ground 
has been from Mozambique to the Nile, and if here and 
there his geography is not precisely accurate, over such a 
large area his inaccuracies are comparatively trivial. 

cS * * * 

Mr. E. T. S. Dugdale has done great service to all who 
ere interested in pre-War diplomacy by making an orderly 
selection from the German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914, 
of which the German Foreign Office has printed many volumes. 
Mr. Dugdale adopts a chronological plan, and in the second 
volume now published (Methuen, 21s.) he treats of the years 
1890-98, from Bismarck’s fall to the Spanish-American War. 
The British diplomatic documents now in course of publication 
begin where this volume ends, so that no comparison with them 
is possible, except in special cases. But the German despatches 
abound in references to British Ministers and their policy, and, 
incidentally, show that Lord Salisbury’s reputation as a 
cautious and pacific statesman was well deserved. The 
famous “* Kruger telegram” from the German Emperor, on 
January 3rd, 1896, was drafted by a Foreign Office clerk and 
the sting in its tail, stressing the “ independence” of the 
Transvaal, was inserted by Marschall, the Foreign Minister 
himself. 

* * * * 

Mr. Beckles Willson arrived in London at the age of twenty- 
two, an ambitious young Canadian, determined to conquer 
Fleet Street. The year was 1892: “I had burst into a 
London gorged with literary novelties: Kipling, Marie 
Corelii, Sarah Grand, Zangwill, Oscar Wilde, the Yellow 
Book.” However, he met the late Lord Northcliffe (of whom 
there is an attractive and Napoleonic portrait as a young 
man) and went with him to Southsea, where Northcliffe 
was standing for Parliament, to write a serial story called the 
Siege of Portsmouth, designed to sway the electors. Then 
the Daily Mail was founded, Mr. Willson toured Canada for 


Sesame aed 


of the Week 


that newspaper, Then came the War and collaboration with 
Mr. Max Aitken in the Canadian Record Office, which gives us 
some frank and illuminating criticisms of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
methods and energy. Altogether, From Quebec to Piccadilly 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) is a very interesting book: neither more 
nor less. Mr. Beckles Willson says that he always feels 
more at home in the society of elderly people: there is 
something a trifle too sophisticated about his outlook: he 
has seen and done notable things, but never with the buoyant 
enthusiasm that transfigures life. 
* * * * 


“Crime is largely a matter of digestion; a well-cared 
alimentary canal is the surest means of promoting bene- 
volence.” We have seen this urged before, as an excuse for 
a new cookery book, and it is true, if not the whole truth, 
M. André Simon, in The Art of Good Living (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) says that the art requires a little time and a little 
common sense for its study ; true also, but we confess that 
we were doubtful of the value of traversing once again the 
well-worn gastronomic rut. M. Simon, however, makes no 
attempt to advise on cooking: his object is chiefly the 
selection of foods to accompany certain wines, and to describe 
certain qualities of the wines themselves. In this he is 
thoroughly successful : Professor Saintsbury may be a more 
exciting, inspiring and amusing guide: M. Simon is more 
methodical. No one could err in following his choice of 
wines to accompany soup, fish, roast and sweet ; the only 
dange1 is that the guests might be embarrassed by too many 
good things. 

# * * * 

We have one more children’s book, which we did not 
review in our Christmas Book Supplement, which we should 
like to recommend heartily to all mothers and friends of 
children from between the ages of five and ten; it is Mrs. John 
Buchan’s Jim and the Dragon (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), 
illustrated by George Morrow. Jim is feeling dull one day, 
and wishes he could go away somewhere “ where toys are 
not. broken and there isn’t any noise.” As it happens 
in fairy stories, his wish is fulfilled. He finds himself in a 
noiseless elfin kingdom, where there are lovely meals and 
a most endearing cockney dragon (in life, one of Carter 
Paterson’s best horses who once “‘ was given an ’eavenly fort- 
night in Cheapside”). Mrs. Buchan’s story is original and 
amusing—a strange mixture of fantasy and realism, and Mr. 
Morrow’s illustrations are delightful. Every nursery would 
be enriched by this book. 

* * * * 


The final verdict on Zimbabwe, in Rhodesia, is given by that 
experienced archaeologist, Miss Gertrude Caton-Thompson, 
in. Antiquity for December. (Gloucester. John Bellows, 
5s. 6d.). As she told the British Association last summer, 
her excavations prove conclusively that the oldest of the 
famous and much debated ruins cannot be placed earlier than 
the tenth century, and that the latest “‘ may be—and almost 
certainly are—as late as the sixteenth century.” She finds it 
“inconceivable how a theory of Semitic or civilized origin 
could ever have been formulated,’ as every detail of the 
ruins, save for imported beads, porcelain and the like, is 
**typically African Bantu.” Dr. Randall MacIver came to 
this conclusion in 1905; Miss Caton-Thompson’s exhaustive 
study shows that he was right. 

* * * * 
(‘‘ More Books of the Week’? and “General Knowledge Com- 
petuon” will be found on page 956.) 


The Competition 


WE recently asked a contributor to write an article containing 
suggestions for a Better World, and we received the following 
reply :—‘* A short recipe would be: murder half the petrol 
pumps, three-quarters of the Sunday papers, and annihilate 
nine-tenths of the noise.” The Editor offers a prize of five 
guineas for the best recipe of this kind, legibly written on a 
postcard. The Competition will close on December 27th. 
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Three Books on Canada 


Lord Durham: A Biography of John George Lambton, 
First Earl of Durham. By Professor Chester W. New. 
(Clarendon Press. 25s.) 


sir George Parkin : Fe. Biography. By Sir John Willison, LL.D. 
(Macmillan. 12s, 6d.) 


The Dominions and Diplomacy : The Canadian Contribution. 
By A. Gordon Dewey. Two vols. (Longmans. 45s.) 


PRoressOR CHESTER W. NEw, Professor of History in McMaster 
University, Toronto, has written what is likely to become 
the standard biography of the first Earl of Durham, who was 
the author of the famous Durham Report. From that Report 
many of the modern ideas of Dominion autonomy derive their 
sanction. ‘Twenty-two years ago Mr. Stuart Reid wrote a very 
good Life of Lord Durham, but Professor New, acknowledging 
that work as his foundation has drawn more liberally on the 
Lambton papers and tells the truth, as it has not been told 
before, about Durham’s strange twists of character. 

Durham was a Whig of Whigs. His passion for Radical 
reforms was as genuine as that of Fox himself, but it need not 
be pretended that he was not proud of being a Whig by 
birth. The witty Beresford Hope had good reason for nick- 
naming the Whigs the “sacred circle of the great-grand- 
motherhood.” It was almost a matter of family to be a 
true’ Whig, and Durham played his part handsomely by 
marrying the daughter of Lord Grey, the champion of the 
great Reform Bill. The explanation of his incalculable out- 
bursts, which often distressed his friends, was mainly patho- 
logical. He suffered most of his life from acute pains in the 
head and for considerable periods lived chiefly on calomel, 
bread and tea. There is no more remarkable instance of his 
ungovernable temper running free than his denunciation of 
his father-in-law at a Cabinet dinner in Lord Althorp’s house. 
Poor Lord Grey had done nothing worse than consent to some 
small compromise which he thought essential for the passage 
of the Reform Bill. The Duke of Richmond, describing the 
incident afterwards, said that he had never witnessed “ so 
painful a scene or one that excited so much disgust and 
indignation.”” ‘Yet Durham was sincerely devoted to Lord 
Grey, and certainly no younger statesman of that day was 
so happy in a father-in-law both generous and _ noble. 
It would be a safe rule that any biography of Durham should 
be read in conjunction with Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s 
admirable Life of Grey. 

We cannot analyse the well-known conditions in Canada 
which caused Durham to write his famous Report. Professor 
New gives us a fascinating narrative, and we are interested 
to see that he is convinced that the substantial authorship 
of the’ Report belongs to Durham himself. The Queen 
disallowed the ordinance by which Durham selected certain 
ringleaders of the Canadian rebellion for imprisonment in 
Bermuda—he resorted to selection because he knew that no 
jury would convict in an open Court—but his proclamation 


to the people of Canada was unquestionably an over-dramatized 
defence of his actions. It was indiscreet in form though it 
by no means justified the description in the Times of Durham 
as the Lord High Seditioner. We look back with intense 
satisfaction to the part then played by the Spectator which 
distinguished most carefully between Durham’s excesses 
and his magnificent services to Canada and the cause of 
autonomy. John Stuart Mill wrote a reasoned defence of 
Durham, and as it was destined for the Westminster Review 
and could not be published there in time to influence the 
critical situation the gist of it was published at once by Rintou] 
in the Spectator. Time brought its revenges when Lord 
Elgin, Durham’s son-in-law, put the principles of the famous 
Report into operation. 

Professor New seems to have good reason for concluding 
that Durham believed that Canada would ultimately reach a 
unitary form of Government towards which the Federal 
principle was a half-way house. It long ago became clear 
that the half-way house was the final resting place. We think 
that a good deal of Professor New’s discussion as to whether 
** responsible government ” was recommended before Durham’s 
arrival in Canada, would have been unnecessary if a distinction 
was always drawn between responsible government and 
representative government—responsible government being 
that system under which a Ministry is directly responsible 
to Parliament and representative government being that 
phase of democracy (still in force in the United States) in 
which the people’s representatives are not directly responsible 


to Parliament. 
Dr. A. Gordon Dewey in his two volumes entitled The 


Dominions and Diplomacy: The Canadian Contribution, 
argues very reasonably that the Dominions, as the result of 
the constant clashes between pure Imperialism and pure 
Nationalism, have fallen into the habit of thinking too much 
about the exact quality of their status while all the time the 
fates are weaving a new order in the world. If this be true the 
attitude of the Dominions towards the outer world is more 
important than their relation to one another. In such a 
presentation of values Anglo-American friendship falls into 
its proper place as the summum bonum of external politics. 

Sir John Willison’s biography of Sir George Parkin is most 
welcome. Parkin, the youngest son of a Yorkshire yeoman, 
graduated at the University of New Brunswick in 1867— 
the year of the Federation of Canada in accordance with 
Lord Durham’s Report. It is a singular proof of the force of 
his personality that when he spent a year at Oxford—having 
saved money steadily for that purpose—he became immediately 
a genuine influence in the University. He chose the wrong 
policy in advocating Imperial Federation, but his hopes and 
plans for the Empire as an agency for good were all inspired 
by a great ideal. The late Lord Grey made no mistake when 
he asked Parkin to organize the Rhodes Scholarships. 


An Eighteenth Century Country Parson 


James Woodforde. Diary of a Country Parson. Vol. IV. Edited 

by John Beresford. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Tus is the fourth volume of the delightful eighteenth century 
diary which Mr. John Beresford is editing for the reading world. 
Critics have vied with each other in praise of the preceding 
parts. The diarist has been called “* the Pepys of Cranford,” 
and his daily narrative of small events has been likened to “‘ a 
remembered glimpse caught by a wayfarer on a dark night 
through the window of a comfortable well-lighted room.” 
The present instalment covers the years from 1793 to 1796. 
The Rev. James Woodforde is still at Weston Parsonage near 
Norwich. He is now fifty-five years old and very well off. His 
niece “* Nancy ” keeps his house. They have four servants and 
a boy. With such a household a high standard of comfort 
was reached. The men worked indoors and out, the women 
produced most sumptuous dinners for a constant flow of 
guests, and the boy ran perpetual errands. 

We may regard Parson Woodforde as contemporary with 
Miss Austen’s clerical heroes. It is true that when he was 
middle-aged the immortal Jane was only twenty, but though 
not published till some years later Pride and Prejudice was 


completed in 1797, and Sense and Sensibility in 1798, in which 
year Northanger Abbey was also well begun. Like Miss 
Austen’s clergy, Woodforde seems to have taken the theology 
of the Church of England for granted, as he took the Estab- 
lishment and the social status quo. He lived the life of a 
small country gentleman finding his greatest happiness in the 
offering and receiving of hospitality. This particular parson, 
however, was a remarkably kind-hearted man. All the 
affairs of his parishioners were his intimate concern. He 
took a deep interest in their births and marriages, and buried 
them with real regret, seldom omitting to express under the 
date of the funeral, a hope that they were “in bliss” or at 
least “ happy.” His clerical duties can hardly be said to have 
involved him in anything which a conscientious clergyman of 
to-day would call work. Even upon Sundays a small indis- 
position would keep him in the house, leaving the services to 
his substitute. All the same, if his parochia] duties neither 
interfered with his pleasures nor risked his health, the parish 
was always his beloved hobby. Had he been merely a squire, 
he must in justice have been considered a remarkably good 
one. 
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Apropos of his ecclesiastical views, the following entry in 
the diary may be of some importance as throwing a light upon 
vexed questions of Anglican procedure before the Oxford 
movement. 

“‘ By particular desire of Billy Gunton and which I promised him 
on Friday last, as this day, to administer the H. Sacrament to him, 
himself with his Mistress Mrs. Michael Andrews, came to my House 
about eleven o’clock this Morning, and I then had them into the 
Parlour and there administered the H. Sacrament to them and 
which I hope will be attended with due effects both to him, Mrs. 
Andrews and myself. I put on my Gown and Band on the Occasion. 
Mrs. Andrews appeared to pay as much Attention to Billy Gunton, 
tho’ her Servant, as if it was really her own Son—very good of 
her ” (Billy was ill). ‘‘ It gave me great pleasure tho’ far from well 
in doing what I did, as it will ever give me pleasure to do anything 
in my power that may give any satisfaction or ease to any person 
whatever, especially to the distressed.” 

But it is not in his clerical character that most readers will 
think of this shrewd and good-hearted man. His terse style, 
and his power of graphic description, his eager interest in men 
and manners make the reader his friend. We see him dining 
alone with his niece, and oh! what big dinners those two ate. 
No wonder that “ castille soap pills with rhubarb” are so 
often mentioned. We see her pouting sometimes when there 
is no company and laughing gaily when the room is full. It is 
strange that the men of that day never guessed the cause of 
their gout. The poor parson was a martyr to it. When he 
feels at all out of sorts he takes “rather more wine than 
usual ”—that is, he naively explains, ‘‘ seven or eight glasses 
of port.” Not that he is in the habit of getting drunk. It is 
a habit that he greatly dislikes. He tells with disgust how upon 
one occasion his brother-in-law ‘ was got pretty forward 
before dinner ” and “ after dinner was very noisy and nothing 
but was vulgar in the extreme came from him.” It made 
poor Mr. Woodforde ‘* very uneasy.” 

The amount of food and coal given away at the Church in 
hard winters is amazing. “ Fifty shillings’ worth of bread 
distributed,” is a common entry in the diary. Presents of 
food were constantly exchanged between rich neighbours, who 
sent all sorts of joints and cakes to one another as well as 
game and fish. The Parson, however, did not confine these 
compliments to those who could return them. Many a 
dinner went from his kitchen to the poor. We hear with 
amusement of an old woman who has lost her appetite and 
thinks if she had a piece of veal unexpectedly from the Par- 
sonage she could eat it. The ‘ unexpected ” dinner is sent 
off at once. 

Travelling in late pre-railway days was quicker than one 
usually supposes. Norwich to London took less than twenty- 
four hours. 

* About 9 this Evening we got into the London Coach from the 
Angel Inn (Norwich) and went off for London. Briton wentin 
the outside. We had four inside Passengers besides : one very stout 
Man of Norwich by name Hix, a Grocer, one Single Lady, and a 
comical Woman and a little boy her Son—Tho Child sick most 

oart of the night as was the single Woman. We dropped the Stout 
an at Bury and took up a very agreeable one.” 

They travelled all night in the rain, breakfasted at Braintree, 
dined at Romford, and got ii..o London about five o’clock in 
the evening. 

Whatever discomforts it might involve travelling was en- 
joyed and looked forward to. Monotony was the great enemy 
of happiness. The times were getting ripe for the discovery 
of means of quick transit—indeed, for ‘‘ speeding up” 
altogether. Educated people were getting tired of nothing 
but leisure, and poor people were getting sick of nothing but 
work. At least that is the impression left by the diary— 
though not quite the one we get from Miss Austen’s novels. 
But she was, perhaps, the only contented satirist who ever 
lived. Even such artists as she and Parson Woodforde cannot 
enable us to enter into the heart of an age so widely divided 
from our own as theirs was. We are at best lookers-on from 
outside—what James Woodforde called ‘* setters by.” 
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Odysseys Ancient and Modern 
Classical Studies. By G. M. Sargeaunt. (Chatto and Windus, 


7s, 6d. 

Plato. The Apology of Socrates. Edited and translated by 
BK. _H. Blakeney. (The Scholartis Press. 30s. Limited 
to 450 copies for sale.) 

Mediaeval Latin Lyrics. By Helen Waddell. (Constablo. 2s.) 

Hellas Revisited. By W. cNeile Dixon. (Edward Arnold, 
10s. 6d.) 

To say that Mr. Sargeaunt has written a brilliant book would 

be a misrepresentation. To begin with, it is not exactly 

book, but a series of individual studies of classical subjects, 
each complete in itself and having only the relationship of 
common parentage, on one side at least, with any othér. In 
addition to this, the term brilliance would suggest those 
witticisms and epigrams which become a little forced when 
applied to themes that have been under review for a couple of 
thousand years.’ Mr. Sargeaunt’s scholarship does not corus- 
cate; it shines rather with a pure and steady flame, illu- 
minating rather than dazzling. While he never wearies us 
with pedantry or makes his articles unintelligible to any but 
his fellow-scholars, he is obviously a profound student of 
Greek life and literature. But his studies have not caused 
him to ignore or despise the modern world. Thus he is able, 
for example, to explain the substance of Greek tragedy, the 
effecting of relief to the emotions through pity and fear, by 
contrasting the security of modern life with the instability 
and dangers of life for the Greeks. The essays that are 
especially valuable are ‘‘The Eternal Wanderer,” “ The 

Greek View of Life,” ‘‘ The Substance of Greek Tragedy,” 

““Dance and Design in Greek Life,” and ‘* An Aspect of 

Education in Plato’s Laws.’ In each of these he has scope 

for the interpretation of the Greek mind with its eternal 

‘“*hymn in praise of clear and limited form,” with its con- 

sciousness of “* life as a final reality to be accepted by itself and 

not as part of a wider scheme of things,”’ or more particularly 
in Plato with the view of life as “‘ a pastime performed in the 
service of God by his playthings,” and of the soul as “ after 

God, the most divine thing in the world,” which a man must 

‘honour truly,’ and the good of which is ‘‘ to be preferred 

before all attractions of wealth or beauty or strength.” 

To the present writer Mr. Sargeaunt is not so attractive when 
he deals with the Landscape of Vergil, the Consolations of 
Cicero or Winckelmann in Rome. These are more particu- 
larized studies and do not evoke that remarkable synthetic 
power that distinguishes his study of the Greek themes. But 
Mr. Sargeaunt cannot but write well, whatever his subject, 
and we may hope some day to have from him a real book, the 
theme of which should be the contrasts and the relationships 
between ancient and modern life. 

The greatest masterpieces are, however, free from Time 
and Space, and it is well that the Apology should yet 
again be made available in an admirable form for those 
who cannot read it in the original. Mr. Blakeney gives 
us the original, which Robert Maclehose has printed in 
admirable Greek type free from the affectations some 
of the modern founts display. The Editor has planned 
his book well. First, he has given us in his introduction an 
admirably lucid summary of the history of Greek philosophy, 
showing, as is most important for comprehending the respec- 
tive positions of Socrates and Plato, the precise relationship 
of the Sophists on the one hand to the Philosophers, and on 
the other to the daily life of the Greeks. Secondly, he has 
given us a straightforward, dignified translation, courageous 
from the orthodox scholar’s point of view in such matters as 
rendering ‘*‘a mina of silver” as “‘ five pounds,” or reiMew 8¢ 
od) pda as “ but to convince you—there’s the rub,” but 
through this very quality able to be read with comprehen- 
sion and without footnotes by those who do not happen 
to know how much a mina represents. Thirdly, our Editor 
has given us a Commentary which does really throw light on 
the things we want to know and does not, as was the custom 
of scholars of an earlier age, suggest questions of readings, 
of grammar and of interpretation, which would never have 
occurred to us, only at long last to restore our confidence in 
our original view by exorcising the last of the bogys of 
scholarship they had evoked. ‘Finally, Mr. Blakeney gives 
us a brief and interesting life of Socrates and five appendices 
on the wider aspects of his teaching. 
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Free as Homer or Plato may be from the limitations of Time 
and Space, it yet seems a far cry from them to the mediaeval 

ices which have been so curiously sought and so gracefully 
translated by Miss Helen Waddell. Miss Waddell gives one 
the impression of a person who must lead a very delightful 
life. One pictures her in summer months wandering through 
sunny stretches of Europe to stop at this or that ancient 
monastic library or famous collection, and from the folios and 
seripts extracting the honey in the form of a lyric. Then she 
goes, one fancies, to some inn or lodging and the honey she 
has brought with her becomes sweet food for English tasting. 
She starts with a pseudo-Vergilian lyric, thus providing her 
reviewer with the link that connects her book with the earlier 
ages and brings us right down to Abelard and even to the 
Arundel MSS of the fourteenth century. There are drinking 
songs which Mr. Chesterton might envy ;. there are sacred 
hymns and profane love poems.. To quote fairly. would be 
impossible ; as well mention one side-dish as. typical of a 
Lord Mayor’s banquet. Let it be said that it seems well that 
Miss Waddell was, as she herself tells us ‘‘ too obstinate to 
preak the mould of her verse ’’. once it was set, because it was 
pointed out to her that ‘‘ some assaults had been committed 
upon the older language.’”’ For she has accomplished infi- 
nitely more than a book of translations. The only quality 
that suggests in her renderings that they are not original as 
well as beautiful poems is the versatility which would have 
marked the poet who could have conceived them all. Yet, 
in addition to her other qualities of diction, of rhythm, and of 
faithful rendering of the spirit of the original, Miss Waddell 
has much of that incredible versatility, for her verses are 
now virile and even boisterous and anon tender as I ovelace or 
sensuous as Shelley. 

A wandering scholar of a very different kind is Professor 
MaeNeile Dixon. Though he goes afoot or on horse or mule- 
back when necessary, he uses the. modern modes of easy and 
even swift transport where possible; and he travels with 
people like Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth, whereby he wins 
the favour of the Greek Foreign Office and the services of the 
best guide in the country. But, for all his jolly enthusiasm 
and his obvious material advantages, he is a scholar, and in 
his book he illumines the innumerable places he visits with the 
torch of his learning. It is a vivid book which will make the 
imaginative feel that they are travelling through Mr. Dixon’s 
beloved Hellas and living in memory its ancient history. The 
less imaginative it will spur to visit the country and explore its 
myriad places of beauty and historic interest, and, if they do 
80, they will reread Mr. Dixon’s book on their way out. 


The Strength of the Hills 


Winter Sport in Europe. By Becket Williams. (Boll. 7s. 6d.) 

Winter Sports Annual. By J. B. Wroughton. (Palmer. 1s.) 

Curling in Switzerland. By A. Noel-Mobbs and F. McDermott. 

(Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d.) 

Climbs and Ski-Runs. By F. 8. Smythe. (Blackwoods. 21s.) 

Ir is a joy to the reviewer to find books which he can praise 
without qualification : this batch are all good of their kind : 
the best is Mr. Smythe’s Climbs and Ski-runs, which is assured 
of a definite place in the literature of adventure. Mr. Williams 
does not attempt to provide a complete guide to ski-ing and 
skating centres in his Winter Sport in Europe, though he does 
try to be thoroughly candid and practical about the many 
places he knows. ‘There is not a suspicion of the travel-agent 
or the pamphleteer throughout his work ; his suggestions are 
sensible ; his style easy and vivid: his information, so far as 
we have been able to check it, is both accurate and up to date. 
The countries he deals with are Switzerland, Austria, France, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, with short sections on the Dolo- 
mites and Pyrenees ; and over such a wide range it is obviously 
impossible to follow the author in detail, but anyone wanting 
to make up his or her mind where to ski or skate this year could 
not do better than first to read Mr. Williams and then consult 
General Wroughton for corroboration and particulars as to 
prices. Both these authors are themselves travellers and 
sportsmen. The Winter Sports Annual is compiled by General 
Wroughton after five or six months travelling every year from 
Montana at Christmas to Finse in May. The author is one of 
the most experienced ski-ers in England, and he sees more 
hotels in a twelvemonth than most of us do in a lifetime. He 


says in his preface that his post-bag grows heavier every year 
with enquiries from readers : to add to it we give his address : 
Alma Cottage, Bovingdon Green, Marlow—but the reader will 
probably find all the information he requires in this excellent 
Annual without the need of correspondence. 


Curling becomes increasingly popular each year in Switzer- 
land, and Messrs. Mobbs and McDermott’s book is therefore 
timely : as a matter of fact, there has not yet been published 
a book giving instructions how to play the game scientifically. 
The authors do more than this : there is an interesting account: 
of experiments to determine the value of “ sooping”’ and a 
list of winter-sports places where curling can be enjoyed, as. 
well as the fullest practical and theoretical directions for 
playing the “ roaring game.” 

‘** Nothing so good in this way has appeared in print since 

Whymper’s time,”’ claim the publishers of Climbs and Ski-runs : 
Messrs. Blackwood (pre-eminent among “ adventure” pub- 
lishers) do not make this claim without reason : it is true that 
Mr. Smythe is a writer of great power as well as one of the 
most distinguished of the younger generation of mountaineers, 
The only fault we have to find with his book is its title : there 
is nothing in it of any importance about ski-running, except 
a chapter on avalanches and such other items of mountain-lore 
as would naturally find a place in a book on climbing. But if 
the reader does not expect dissertations on stem-turning and 
telemarks (and many of us think that the technique of ski-ing 
is being overdone, so that we forget that its object is not to 
pass * tests ’’ but to explore snowfields) he will discover much 
else to stir his imagination and quicken his love of beauty. 
Here, for instance, is a comparison between our British hills 
and the Alps :— 
‘“*. . . @ gradual merging of the delicate blues and purples of the 
south with the tender greens, saffrons, and oranges of the heavens, 
while always there is the suggestion of distant sea, with its burnish 
of silver and gold. There is no striving for effect, no blatancy in 
such a sunset, yet it possesses a beauty and dignity beyond the 
power of pen or brush to interpret. In the High Alps you may stand 
on the threshold of a hut and say ‘ wonderful,’ ‘ marvellous,’ or 
‘superb,’ but on a fellside you will gaze without a word. for no 
words can describe the loveliness and peacefulness of the day’s end. 
. . . Theo British hills are capricious, sometimes astounding in their 
temper changes, yet they are great-hearted: they will not seek to 
enact an unj'st toll.” 

In Wales, Mr. Smythe was one of a party that climbed for 

the first time, in 1928, the Far West Buttress of Clogwyn dur 
Arddu. He ends: 
“  .. four and a half looms from the foot of the buttress, wo 
were grasping England’s hand on the summit of the crags and 
congratulating him upon his magnificent leadership. It had been a 
great, a grand climb, and a very happily-combined party. Now, 
as we stood on the summit the storm was easing. In the east dim 
hills poered unsubstantially through a mist veil ; overhead the rear- 
guard of fat cumuli shook the last raindrops from their skirts, a 
steady line of washed blue advanced hard on the cloudy legions of 
the retreating storm. In the West, a bushel of golden sun sovereigns 
gleamed in the distant sea. Turning, we plunged down into the 
shadowed cwm.” 

But Mr. Smythe’s greatest exploit as yet has been his ascent 
with Professor Graham Brown of the South-east face of Mont 
Blanc, in August, 1927. We have not space to quote from his 
account of that famous climb, nor his descriptions of a storm 
on the Pétéret Ridge, or of his bivouac on the terrible Aiguille 
du Plan ; they will long be remembered by those to whom the 
high peaks call. 

Mr. Smythe’s final chapter ‘“‘ The Philosophy of a Moun- 
taineer ” is remarkable for its simplicity and sincerity ; there is 
more to help humanity here than in tomes full of professional 
and academic philosophy and as much original thought. From 
the Pope in Rome to the humblest citizen in Europe, there are 
millions of us who turn our eyes to the hills ““ whence cometh 
our help ” ; the desire to achieve the impossible, to court risk, 
to sweat and struggle and conquer, is a force that moves the 
world. Mr. Young says in his preface that mountain-climbing 
may not long persist as an escape into adventure, owing to 
the increasing uniformity and mechanization of our lives. 
We do not believe in such pessimism. While Mr. Smythe and 
men of his generation are ready to balance “ at comfortless 
angles, and to smite and grip with their fingers at elementa! 
surfaces” we need have no fears for the future. Adventure 
will not die until the Alps are worn as flat as Lombardy. We 
have given high praise to Mr. Smythe’s book: we would add 
that his pictures are worthy of it, and a revelation of what 
the camera can do in depicting storms and sunrises. 
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New Foundations 


The World Court. By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and Maurice 
Fanshawe. (Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 
An Introduction to the Study of International Organization. 
By P. B. Potter. (Bell. 16s. 
The 1s. @n) of Law. By Kathleen E. Innes. (Hogarth Press. 
s. 6d. 
One of the great tasks of this generation consists in. recon- 
structing, or constructing de novo, the mechanism of inter- 
national relations. It is a work that cannot. be undertaken 
haphazard. The so-called British method of solvitur ambu- 
lando, or never crossing bridges till you come to them, has 
its limitations. There may be no need to cross the bridge 
in advance, but it is as well at any rate to consider what is 
likely to be found on the other side. 
- And when what is in question is, to vary the metaphor, 
the slow task of building up the fabric of peace, there is a 
place equally for the architect who visualizes the end from 
the beginning, and for the draughtsman who can.show how 
the foundations and the hidden strength of the rising walls 
have taken shape. The two volumes under review here 
(Mrs. Innes’ booklet claims only to give an elementary 
introduction to the Court, which it does very usefully) 
exemplify: both processes. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett and Mr. 
Fanshawe, in what they unpretentiously term ‘“ Information 
on the World Court,” tell in the succinct summary form 
which both of them have employed effectively in other 
volumes the story of how the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice came to be, what problems arose during 
the framing of its statutes, how the Court is organized, 
and what is the present and prospective relation of the 
United States to it, adding a most valuable outline of all 
the judgments and advisory opinions so far given. 

In the main the authors have been concerned to provide 
a reference book for students of the Court, and there is 
nothing better, or as good, existing in the same compass. 
But the introduction by Sir Cecil Hurst, who since writing 
it has himself been elected a Judge ofthe Court, gives the 
book a wider appeal. One passage, which though written 
primarily of the Court applies equally to the League of 
Nations as a whole, or indeed to any institution worth 
supporting, deserves quoting as it stands :— 

“Tf, says Sir Cecil, the Court at The Hague is to be accepted 
as part of the normal international life of the country, the people 
must have confidence in it; there can be no confidence in an 
institution about which we know nothing. The day will come 
when the Court will give some decision that will be very unpopular, 
We shall not always be the victorious litigant in the disputes 
submitted to the Court. If the decision goes against us in some 
ease which has evoked widespread interest, and which is felt to 
touch the interests of the people at a vital spot, there will be 
popular clamour, clamour which will become dangerous unless 
well-informed opinion knows enough about the Court to steady 
the opinion of the crowd, and to keep it from thinking that the 
Court was necessarily in the wrong because it had decided 
against us.” 

An admirable demonstration of the public duty of knowledge. 

Dr. Potter’s book is on different lines. His purpose is to 
show how far the world has gone in the matter of organizing 
itself up to the present, and how far it may hope to go in the 
future. Much of the volume is statement of concrete fact, 
but much of it also, and by no means the least useful part, 
is a demonstration of the meaning of certain principles and 
tendencies. In that sphere the chapter on International 
Federation may be commended. We are rather full of ideas 
about Pan-Europa and United States of Europe and the like 
just at present, and at the same time the question is constantly 
and querulously asked how a League of Nations where a 
unanimous vote is essential can hope to get anywhere. Dr. 
Potter handles the double question admirably. Unanimity, 
as he observes, is indispensable because “in their original 
condition, States stand towards one another in a state of 
entire independence. In the absence of any agreement 
among them no State has any right or jurisdiction over 
another.” 

But progress to another order, namely, federation, is of 
course possible. ‘* There is no reason in law or jurisprudence 
why the members of a group of States should not provide 
by original agreement for the operation of any organs of the 
federation which they are in the act of creating, by three- 
fourth votes, two-thirds votes, or simply majority votes.” 





That is the essence of a federal system, and those who condemn 
the present rule of unanimity must ask themselves whether 
they are ready for the other method. Dr. Potter’s work wij 
aid them materially to clear thinking on the subject. 


India’s Problems 


Thoughts on Indian Discontents. By Edwyn Bevan. (Allen 
and Unwin. 6s.) 

IN this country, Indians have no warmer friend than Dr. Bevan; 
and in this little book he has taken upon himself the duty of g 
friend, in reasoning with them for their good. Sixteen years 
ago, in his Indian Nationalism, he pleaded with us for a better 
understanding of the new movement in India: to-day he 
pleads with Indians for greater patience in forcing that move. 
ment to a crisis. His earlier message made a_ profound 
impression on many of us: may his new evangel be equally 
successful ! 

To the Englishman of good will and to the Indian patriot, 
the vision of India’s future is not dissimilar. But where 
they differ is that the Englishman wants to ensure India’s 
well-being first, believing that only then can freedom safely 
follow ; whereas the Nationalist demands freedom at once, 
and trusts that well-being will come in its train. Over this 
difference Dr. Bevan fears that conflict is imminent, because 
India is being driven towards catastrophe by the “ impetus 
of mass-suggestion.” The Nationalist urges that, as with 
other nations in the past, it is only by a bitter struggle against 
alien rule that independence can be won ; hence, all his noisy 
threats of boycott, passive resistance and revolution. Dr, 
Bevan denies that this is inevitable ; the Indian situation is 
unique in history, and there is no reason why British and 
Indians should not find a solution ‘‘ by common thought and 
common labour, instead of degrading the future by the 
wastefulness of contention.” 

That India alone among the great countries of the world 
is under foreign dominion is the result of many causes—an 
enervating climate, unhealthy homes, social evils and poor 
physique. Most of these are ills which can be attacked and 
conquered ; but the campaigns must be fought primarily 
by Indians themselves, and they can be fought more effectively 
and more confidently under our direction and with our help, 
than in the chaos of untried independence. Remove our 
direction, and “ with an India as physically poor, as ill 
educated, as superstitious, as divided as it is to-day, no scheme 
of political reconstruction could achieve much.” In wise and 
kindly fashion Dr. Bevan points out the way in which India 
could tackle her own weaknesses and win her freedom. Much 
of his counsel will be strong meat to the Indian reader, and 
especially his criticism of orthodox Hinduism. But the book 
is a gem of gentle philosophic reason ; and incidentally it 
settles for us with authority the spelling of Diarchy. 


Architectute 


Foundations of Architecture. By M. and N. Robertson 
(Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 
Architecture as a Career. By Philip A. Robson, F.R.I.B.A 
(B. T. Batsford. 5s.) 

Modern Architecture. By Bruno Taut. (The Studio. 30s.) 
Facades and Buildings. By E. Hegemann. (Ernest Benn.) 
Ideal Houses. By Portland Coment Selling and Distributing Co. 
To judge by the supply, the public demand for books on 
architects and architecture is steadily increasing, which should 
mean, before long, that the public will demand none but good 
architects and good architecture, and will see that it gets them. 
May that day be nearer than it seems! In the meantime the 
jerty-builder is making us a new England that it will be very 
hard to love unless our love be blind. For all this output of 
books, the masses at any rate are still pathetically content 
with what the speculators assure them are “ desirable resi- 
dences,” just because they have never spent the few hours in 
reading and observation that would have shown them that 
they were being made fools of, and being exploited by people 
as ignorant of architecture, and even of right building, as 
themselves. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robertson’s little book, Foundations of Archi 
tecture, is just the medicine for this distressing and almost 
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universal complaint. Professor Reilly says in his intro- 
duction :— 

“ They treat architecture as a living thing answering the everyday 
roblems of life with no bombast or mystery about it. They 
explain the qualities of a brick, a wall, or a roof as a motor engineer 
might — a carburettor or a magneto to a beginner. This, I am 
convinced is the right way. A child could read Foundations of 
Architecture and find it interesting as well as a grown-up person. 
That, I think, is a good test if architectitre is as alive to-day as 
one likes to believe.” 

Mr. Philip A. Robson’s small volume declares its limited 
appeal in its title with commendable honesty—it is called 
Architecture as a Career: A Manual for Aspirants and Students 
of Either Sex. The author accomplishes what he set out to do 
poth clearly and fully, embellishing the work, that he probably 
and rightly felt to be a trifle dry, with a number of engaging 
plates of no particular relevance. Not so the hundreds of 
photographs in Herr Bruno Taut’s compendious book, 
Modern Architecture, where his dramatic pictures really do 
illustrate his theme. And very unsettling stuff it is, this mass 
meeting of all that are most notably “modern” of the 
world’s buildings from Moscow to Montreal—the austere 
champions of the new aesthetic with this device on their revo- 
lutionary banners: “ Architecture is the convergence of 
purpose and material.” 

Being essentially multi-cellular and collectivist in its 
fullest expression, the New Architecture has not found a 
favourable soil in England, where we have not got much 
further than where we began—with Joseph Paxton’s Crystal 
Palace. But Herr Taut wrote his book in England and he is 
very polite to his hosts—more polite than we deserve. He 
does, however, make it clear that Holland, Russia and Ger- 
many are the places in which to see the new movement at its 
best, some of the most distinguished German work being his 
own. His book is a valuable one and will help to give us the 
new eyes that we shall surely need for a new age. 

Only slightly does Herr Hegemann’s Fagades of Buildings 
overlap Herr Taut’s book, for though it ends with post-War 
Hamburg, it begins with Imperial Rome, presenting a vast 
variety of street architecture by some five hundred plates 
in the course of that journey through time and space. It is 
truly a remarkable picture-book of grouped (if not regimented) 
urban architecture from all over Europe, in which England 
shows up well for past performances, and Germany, Scandi- 
navia and Holland for what is new. Especially commendable 
are the ** Reconstructions of houses in East Prussia damaged 
by the War.” One wishes that the Germans might have 
sent not merely marks and materials to France’s devastated 
areas, but architects as well ! 

Ideal Homes is really a commercial propagandist publica- 
tion by the Red Triangle Cement Organization. It is adver- 
tising at its best and most intelligent, for it reproduces forty- 
eight of the seven hundred plans sent in for its architects’ 
competition selected as best by the assessors. The subject 
set was a £1,500 house in concrete, and though the premiated 
design is thoroughly traditional in flavour, there is no lack of 
modern chic about the generality. It is surprising that a firm 
that can advertise so well should still advertise also so very 
badly. There are many architects who must hesitate to 
specify a cement that stoops to advertise itself on roadside 
bill-boards as though it were a liver-pill or a whisky. 
CLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 
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Experiments 


THERE is an agreeable fashion growing up among publishers of 
issuing longish short stories or single essays in small and orna- 
mental books at moderate prices. -These books give one the 
opportunity of judging a single piece without the crowd of 
impressions of other pieces which surround it in collections 
and also, to some extent, in detachment from the rest of the 
author’s work; they also give the author the opportunity 
of making an experiment. They give the ordinary reader, 
especially at this season, the opportunity of making very 
acceptable presents. 

The two most recently issued by Messrs. Heinemann 
(1s. each) are The King Waits, by Clemence Dane and IJilusion : 
1915, by H. M. Tomlinson. These stories have both been 
previously published in periodicals and, therefore, require no 
further recommendation.- The King Waits is a particularly 
happy example of this kind of book making. It is a historical 










vignette, depicting the thoughts- of -Anne Boleyn in the 
minute before her death on the block, and is done with all 
Miss Dane’s skill. Illusion, an impression of the War, is also 
well selected for preservation. The covers are simple but 
attractive, and the type clear. 

Messrs. Heinemann have also given us at 7s. 6d. The Hill of 
Cloves, by Romer Wilson. It is, the sub-title tells us, “‘ A Tract 
on True Love, with a Diversion upon An Invention of the 
Devil *—the latter in the shape of mechanical invention. It 
is mildly pleasing, but no more. The two parties to the 
dialogue are rather etiolated creatures for their setting, and 
the book hardly deserves the fine typography and decoration 
which the publishers have given it. It is signed by the 
author. 

The Woburn Books, issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot, are not quite so moderate in price (6s. each), but they 
are all, we believe, the first publication of the stories in ques- 
tion and they are all signed by their respective authors. They 
are, therefore, in some sort collectors’ pieces. 

Of the nine of these books now before us the best worth 
mentioning is, perhaps, The Shout, by Robert Graves. It is 
the story of a lunatic, told by himself to the other scorer at 
a cricket match played at the asylum. In spite of its access- 
ories of black magic and coincidence, it is written with technical 
mastery. It has, in fact, in places the true fabulous simplicity, 
How Richard and Rachel were reunited, and Crossley, the 
owner of the Shout, had his soul broken into pieces is, as the 
narrator modestly says, ** a Milesian tale of the best.” 

Of the rest of these little books, there is none particularly 
outstanding, though almost all are competent. The only 
exception is A Ghost in the Isle of Wight, by Shane Leslie. 
The story is told so quietly as to appear lame. We imagine 
that the quietness is intentional, but the effect is none the less 
boring for that. 

The Male Impersonator, by E. F. Benson, is an amusing 
story of village gossips in their complicated circumnavigation 
of an “event.” Alice and The Lost Novel, by Sherwood 
Anderson, in the same volume, are a character sketch and 
short story in the author’s most romantic manner. Some 
World Far from Ours and Stay Corydon, Thou Swain! also 
in one volume, by Sylvia’Townsend Warner, are short fantasies 
of some fascination. The Linhay on the Downs and The 
Firing Gatherer, by Henry Williamson, are stories of the 
pathos of physical suffering in an animal and a human being 
respectively. Full Circle, by Algernon Blackwood, is the 
familiar Algernon Blackwood. 

A word must, however, be said about two stories which do 
not so easily conform to the authors’ usual styles. Trial by 
Armes, by Joseph Hergesheimer, is in finer shades than those 
which we are accustomed to find in this author’s work. It 
is also rather less competent, though the mystery of the 
rich father’s motives in promoting his son’s marriage keeps 
the reader thinking for a minute or two after putting the 
book down. The conflict between father and son is not clearly 
brought out. Fame, by May Sinclair, is almost a short novel. 
The effort to be concise has been good for Miss Sinclair, and 
the story is well told, though sometimes in very slipshod 
English. The character of the man reflected in the characters 
of the- women he had known grows gradually throughout the 
book, and the final revelation is moving. 

Finally, we must repeat that it is interesting to see these 
single stories singly, and in good format, with hard covers. 
Though some of them individually are disappointing Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot’s venture deserves—and, we hope, 
is achieving—success. 

THE MIRROR OF KONG HO. By Ernest Bramah. 
(Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Bramah’s book was very good reading when he wrote it, and 
is still good reading to-day- His imaginary Chinaman on an 
educational visit to London recounts very much the sort of 
incident with which we are all familiar in boarding-houses and 
streets, but the freshness of his eye gives them piquancy. 
The book oscillates between this state of light burlesque and, 
where Kong Ho’s strangeness leads him into actions which 
are misinterpreted, roaring farce, and is always readable. 
The wisdom of his civilization is often of little service to him, 
but just occasionally, as in the story of his meeting with the 
confidence tricksters, it is his strength. The rendering into 
conventional phrases of colloquial and police English is not 
the least charming part of the book. Mr. J. C, Squire eon« 
tributes an appreciatory introduction. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 950.) 


Possibly Prescott is not so widely read now as he used 
to be ; he was too much of a romanticist for this sophisticated 
age. There can be few, however, who have not heard of 
Montezuma. But how many know that a Montezuma still 
reigns in America? The old Aztec Empire has vanished, 
but in one of its far flung colonies its language and customs 
have survived and the Guaymi ruler is still known as Monte- 
zuma. Old Civilizations of the New World, by A. Hyatt 
Verrill (Williams and Norgate, 21s.) sets out to be a popular 
pvook, and we can only wish that other authors of popular 
books would take it as a model. There is no phase of ancient 
America which the author has not touched, and to it all he 
has brought ripe knowledge and a limpid impartiality. The 
book is clearly written in a language understanded of the 
people, but not as if the people had no understanding. 


* * * * 


Joseph Hémard—a Critical Study, by Marcel Valotaire 
(Brentano’s, 21s.) is one of a series of monographs intro- 
ducing modern French book-illustration to the English 
reader. Apart from the cover (which is both ugly and 
meaningless) the format is simple and adequate, and the 
varied selection of Hémard’s animated drawings are well 
reproduced. Hémard’s' work, very popular in France, has 
the bright colour and brief outline so successful in the drawings 
of the late Lovat Fraser, plus a certain rakish gallantry 
unmistakably French. His output has been colossal (over 
forty books, besides many theatrical décors and other work) 
ranging from illustrations to Cyrano de Bergérac to decorative 
panels for the Restaurant Ramponneau. 


* * * * 


** SHAVES for a penne, cuts hare from toopence and oyld and 
owdird into the bargain” is part of an eighteenth-century. 
arber’s advertisement, and is one of many tickling little 

scraps out of which Mrs. Lilian Boys Behrens has constructed 

the gossiping olla podrida which she calls Love Smugglers and 

Naval Heroes (Palmer, 7s. 6d.). ‘* Love Smugglers ”’ sounds 

an intriguing topic, and just a hint of its nature may be given 

by mentioning that one of the “ love-smuggled” was re- 
quested by her disconsolate parents at least *‘ to return the 
key of the tea-chest.” The naval heroes belong to the Kentish 
families of Boys, Lamb and Harvie, and round these names is 
woven a garland of varied antiquarian chit-chat about the 
County, the Navy, and the Century. 
% * D * 


The first volume of a new series, The Poets on the Poets, is 
Miss V. Sackville-West’s Andrew Marvell (Faber and Faber, 
8s. 6d.). The essay is an excellent appreciation of Marvell, 
made still more enjoyable by the anthology of quotations which 
is scattered through the pages. At times Miss Sackville-West 
seems a little uneasy on Marvell’s account. She discusses 
whether his more fancifulspoems can be admitted as the highest 
kind of poetry, and decides against them. Her remarks here 
are just enough ; but perhaps they are a little heavy-handed— 
as if we took it into our heads to consider whether Edward 
Lear was comparable to Milton. At the end of the essay 
Miss Sackville-West herself makes the same observation : 
‘‘ It is probably a mistake even to discuss the possibility of 
Marvell’s admission to the higher plane. We should do better 
to accept him as a poet of the happy garden-state.” 


General Knowledge Questions 


Questions on “The Army and Navy” 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. G. L. Grant, The 
White Cottage, Norton, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, for the 
following :— 

1. Who designed the officers’ Naval uniform ? 

2. What is tho only indication of grade or position in the Naval 
uniform that has never beon changed ? 

3. Who first clothed the British Army in red ? 

4. What is the origin of the “ recover ”’ in the saluto ?, 

5. Where were colours last in action ? 

6. What regiment has a for¥ign tune for its regimental march, 
and why ? 

7. Who ordered all drummers to “ observe the ancient British 
march as it was in danger utterly to have been lost and forgotten ”’ ? 

8. Why is the quarter-deck saluted ? 

9. What regiment has William the Conqueror’s war cry (Diex 
Aie) on their helmets ? 

10. Who composed the bugle calls ? 

11. What regiment wears their badge at the back as well as 
the front of their helmets, and why ? 

12. When was the R.E. uniform changed from bluo to red ? 

13. What is the origin of the Broad Arrow ? 


Answers will be found on page 962. 
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Travel 
Chasing the Sun 


[We publish in this column articles and notes which may help 
our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, W.C 1] 


Ar this time of year one’s friends often ask: one for advice 
as to where to go to escape winter fogs and bleak Jan 

and February days in England. Here are a few suggestions 
to suit the needs of those who can afford to be a short time 
away ogy for those lucky individuals who can manage several 
months. 


NEAR AT HAND. 


Near at hand are some of the smaller places in the Esterels, 
between Toulon and Cannes. There are many, comparatively 
speaking, inexpensive places to be found, if the visitor does 
not mind simple fare, and does not wish to spend his time in 
large hotels surrounded by his fellow-countrymen. There are 
still, thank goodness, many places in the South of France 
where simple accommodation and good food can be obtained 
at a price to suit the moderate purse. 

If he is in search of a golfing holiday and finance is not of 
eae importance, the seeker of sunshine could not do 

etter than go to the delightful Golf Hotel at Valescure, near 
St. Raphael, which is three minutes from the links and w! ich 
commands a lovely view all over the stone-pineclad hills, 
down to Fréjus, and the Bay of St. Raphael. . If costs must 
be considered he can find several good hotels at moderate 
prices in the town of St. Raphael, and there is an early morning 
and mid-day ’bus service which takes him to and from the 
golf course in time for a morning and afternoon round. The 
golf links at Valescure hold their own with any that I know, 
although, of course, the turf naturally cannot compete with 
the best English courses. The views are magnificent, the 
umbrella pines being such a feature and everyone who has 
once been to Valescure, always wants to go back. 


FourtHer AFIELD. 


Another nice place for a holiday which is slightly more 
ambitious, is Algeciras, where the English visitor will receive 
a warm. welcome at the Hotel Reina Cristina. <A stay at 
Algeciras has also the advantage that Gibraltar is nearly on 
the other side of the Bay, and it is a good jumping-off place 
for trips through Southern Spain and across to Morocco. 
There are now excellent roads in Morocco, comfortable hotels 
‘and frequent motor charabanc services. 


LonG CRUISES. 


For those who can spare a couple of months, there is no 
more delightful trip than a visit to the West Indies, which 
can be reached either direct from Bristol or via New York, 
or by some of the foreign lines. A couple of weeks should be 
set aside for Jamaica and a visit to the Blue Mountains 
should be included, Despite statements to the contrary, 
every visitor should try to fit in the Port of Spain in Trinid ad, 
with its luxuriant tropical vegetation. For then with time in 
hand, there are excursions full of interest along the Spanish 
Main in the footsteps of Drake and Raleigh to Cartagena. 
For the more ambitious a trip up the Magdalena River to 
Bogota may be included ; the Panama Canal is also near at 
hand. ‘On the return journey a sojourn in the Bahamas 
Islands is to be commended and a visit to Miami and the 
Florida winter resorts. Then, best of all, if the would-be 
traveller has three months to spare, he cannot do better than 
go by Royal Mail steamer to South Africa, stopping at Madeira 
on the way out, and if he has still the time and the necessary 
wherewithal, returning home via the East Coast route. Most 
travellers will probably want to visit Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
Rhodesia and the Victoria Falls. But those who dislike 
railway travel can have a delightful and restful holiday in the 
Cape Peninsula. In the neighbourhood of Cape Town are 
some of the most attractive districts in the whole British Em- 
pire ; the old-world Dutch civilization gives extra charm and 
the wild flowers are a never-to-be forgotten joy. J. 


THE BLUE PETER. 


It is appropriate to mention on this page the December 
number of The Magazine of Sea Travel, The Blue Pelet. 
The Editor, Mr. F. A. Hook, F.R.G.S., is to be congratulated 
on the admirable ensemble of the paper, as well as on the 
numerous excellent contributions and pictures. The Blue 
Peter is a magazine to read, and then to have bound fot 
future generations. 
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When Christmas Gifts are Welcome 


(uristMAS is the season for giving. Let us, in accordance 
with our usual practice, indicate briefly some of the good 
causes that should be helped by our generous readers. 

First come those great and noble organizations, the Church 
Army (Bryanston Street, W.1) and the Salvation Army 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4). They engage in so many 
activities all over the land that one is.tempted, perhaps, to 
take them for granted and to assume that they are self- 
sufficient. 'There could be no greater mistake. Both Armies 
need special help in these days when the burden of poverty 
and unemployment is so grievous. Prebendary Carlile, the 
yeteran chief of the Church Army, wants to provide an extra 
aumber of Christmas dinners for the very poor, and says 
that £10 will feed 120 old folk or young children. Could the 
money be spent to better purpose ? 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are open at all seasons, as they 
have been for sixty-four years, for orphan and destitute 
children. On the average they receive five cases a day, and 
they are now sheltering 8,000 children. At Christmas time 
this wonderful charity deserves special remembrance. The 

that it is doing is incalculable—not least in training as 
settlers for the Dominions some of the waifs and strays who, 
but for Barnardo House (Stepney Causeway, E.1), would 
have no hope. Another famous old society that -is helping 
the poor little folk is the Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
(117 Piccadilly, W.1). It has many branches in London 
and many affiliated societies throughout England. Last year 
in London alone it cared for nearly 18,000 children in its 
various homes, and there is abundant official testimony to 
the value of the work, especially in cases of rheumatism and 
heart trouble. Then, again, there is the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children (Victory House, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2), admirably organized and tactfully 
managed, which has saved many a suffering child and brought 
many an ill-behaved parent or guardian to see the error of 
his ways. Over 100,000 cases last year showed that the 
NS.P.C.C. is still indispensable. 

The name of the Children’s Aid Society (117 Victoria Street, 
§.W.1) speaks for itself. For three-quarters of a century this 
valuable agency has been caring for the children that need 
help, whether because they are poor or homeless or in bad 
hands, and it can count up nearly 100,000 young folks to 
whom it has done good. To maintain its various homes 
and to continue its rescue work the society is making a special 
appeal for £12,000, and it will not ask in vain. 

Among the hospitals, all most deserving and all hard 
pressed for funds, let us mention especially the Cancer 
Hospital (Fulham Road, S.W.). For this remarkable institu- 
tion is now appealing for £150,000 to establish a new radio- 
logical block. While cancer research pursues its uneven 
course, the curative powers of radium, at any rate in some 
cases, are generally recognized. The establishment of the 
Radium Commission by the Government has shown that the 
new method is to be developed, and it is highly important 
that the Cancer Hospital should be enabled to play its part 
in fighting the scourge of modern civilization by the new 
weapon that chemical science has provided. 

The recent heavy gales have made us all think of the sailors 
who for the most part do their work unseen and unregarded 
by the community which they serve. The British Sailors’ 
Society (680 Commercial Road, E. 14) may surely count on an 
extra measure of support for its effort to make this a happy 
Christmas for the men staying in its homes in various ports. 
For well over a century the society has been caring for our 
merchant seamen, and there are no two opinions as to the 
value of its splendid work. The St. Andrew's Waterside 
Mission for Sailors (City Chambers, Railway Place, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 8) in its unobtrusive way supplements the work 
of the sailors’ homes by interesting the men in religion and 
good literature. Parcels of books and magazines will be 
most acceptable, as the Bishop of Stepney points out. Then, 
too, for sailors who are past work there is the Royal Alfred 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution (58 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3), 
which cares for 125 old men in its homes at Belvedere and 
has besides about 1,500 pensioners—seamen, ‘widows and 
dependants—who receive monthly allowances. Here indeed 
Is an excellent charity that is all too little known. 

In the London slums many devoted men and women are 
always at work, striving to bring a little brightness into the 
lives of the very poor. To mention a tithe of them would 
be impossible. We must be content to draw attention to 
one or two. The Hoxton Market Christian Mission and 
Institute (Hoxton, N. 1) once again means to provide firing 
and food, and if possible clothes also, for a number of the 
slum children at Christmas. Hoxton is one of the most 
depressed districts in all London, and here the mission has 
Plenty to do. Again Mr. William Wheatley, honorary 
Superintendent of St. Giles’s Christian Mission and Wheatley’s 
Homes (15 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1), intends to provide 
Christmas dinners for five thousand poor folk, old and 
young, in the Seven Dials district. The mission is over half 
4 century old and is famous for its work among discharged 


prisoners and juvenile offenders: its Christmas feast is a 
happy and much_needed supplement to its regular activities. 
Somers Town, the very drab district behind Euston Station, 
has some energetic clergy at St. Mary’s who are determined 
to put new life into the parish. The curate, the Rev. Desmond 
Morse-Boycott, has started a choir school at Highgate where 
promising lads from Somers Town can be trained and given 
a fair start on the educational ladder. In an amusing 
pamphlet (issued from 39 Cholmeley Crescent, N. 6) he begs 
for funds to endow this novel work. 

Among other deserving charities there is the Royal Associa- 
tion in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb (418 Oxford Street,.W. 1), 
now eighty years old. It is not generally known that. in 
London alone there are four thousand deaf-mutes, terribly 
handicapped by. their infirmity. The association that helps 
to cheer their lives and find them employment is a friend in 
need. Another society dealing with special and very sad 
cases is Miss Smallwood’s Society for the Assistance of Ladies 
in Reduced Circumstances (Lancaster House, Malvern). It 
needs but little imagination to realize that this agency, 
wisely managed, brings relief to many a proud and silent 
sufferer. 

There are two hundred pensioners on the list. To many 
young mothers in distress Woman’s Mission to Women 
(Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1) has brought 
needed help, whether material or moral. Its maternity 
homes and hostels for mothers and infants deserve fuller 
support ; the average expenditure of £7,500 a year must be 
covered if the good work is to be kept up. 

Philanthropic in the larger sense is the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge (Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2). Here we may commend that branch of its activities 
which is concerned with emigrants. To every parish priest 
the society sends a pamphlet, ** The Church’s Care for Empire 
Settlers,’ with a list of clergy overseas, to whom a parishioner 
who is emigrating may be commended by means of an identity 
card. Many a man owes his happy start in the new life 
oversea to this simple plan, which Church people should 
encourage and assist. We may also commend once more 
the untiring efforts of the Friends of Armenia to keep alive 
the remnant of that most unhappy race. At Beyrout and 
Aleppo there are refuges for some of these persecuted Eastern 
Christians, and more could be done if the society were better 
supported. 

A very gallant new venture, begun only last week in time 
for Christmas, is the first hostel of the S.O.S. Society (61 
Mount Pleasant, W.C.1). The society’s main purpose is to 
help the workless individually, to prevent the unemployed 
from becoming unemployable, to take the “‘ down and out ” 
and raise them up and bring them into touch again with 
their fellow-men. After making full inquiry the society 
decided that there was need for more, refuges where homeless 
men could have a night’s shelter free. Its hostel, named after 
the late Mr. Studdert-Kennedy, is to be ** small enough to be 
run on fellowship lines to avoid the taint of institutionalism,” 
and it is to depend largely on voluntary helpers. The list of 
vice-presidents includes the names of the Marquis of Caris- 
brooke, Lord Cushendun, Lord Dewar, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
the Bishop of Kensington took part in the opening ceremony. 
We wish the S.O.S. Society well. If it can treat its clients 
as friends, not as mere cases, it should achieve much. 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES | 


(Studios) 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS OF 
FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


Engraved in Mezzotint; edition limited to signed Artisi’s 
proofs in colour. The Publishers have pleasure in 
announcing the completion of this series with the portrait 


of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


The Publishers greatly appreciate and are extremely 
grateful for the untiring patience shown by all the sub- 
scribers in the delay which has been unavoidable in the 
production of this stupendous work, and whilst the 
Publishers, the Artists and Literateurs engaged upon the 
work have enjoyed searching into the realms of history 
to obtain the material necessary to make a success of the 
edition, they feel happy that the issue is now completed. 
Please write for a copy of the Illustrated Prospectus to 
be sent to you. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


British Budgets* 


WHATEVER may be the true explanation of the depression 
in many of our leading industries—and the explanations 
are probably many—it is impossible not to be struck with 
the fact that record figures of unemployment coincide 
with ever-increasing national expenditure and phenomen- 
ally high taxation. Immediately, however, any attempt 
is made to establish a connexion between these events, 
controversy begins, and, moreover, it is a controversy 
sharpened at all points by party views and party feeling. 

Moreover, ‘when any attempt is made to establish a 
comparison of post- and pre-War conditions, we are 
already faced with the fact that the younger generation 
is unable to make this comparison, as the year 1913 
now carries us back some sixteen years. Nevertheless, 
and because the great growth in our national expenditure 
for social services commenced long before the War, I 
believe it is only possible to obtain a really intelligent 
view of the financial and industrial problems of to-day 
by carefully examining the developments in the conduct 
of the national finances over the past twenty-five years 
and then comparing those developments with what has 
taken place in the world of finance and industry. 


A MonuMEntTAL Work. 

Fortunately this process is rendered possible and 
even easy by a study of two volumes (published by 
Macmillan) surveying British Budgets over a period of 
years. The first of these volumes, compiled by Sir 

ernard Mallet, was issued previous to the War under 
the title British Budgets, 1887-88 to 1912-13, and now 
the second volume has appeared, the author again being 
Sir Bernard Mallet, with whom, however, Mr. C. Oswald 
George has co-operated, and the new volume covers the 
period from 1913 to 1921. It will be seen, therefore 
that there is still an important gap to be filled up to 
bring the works up to date, but in his preface of the 
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— volume Sir Bernard Mallet promises us the third 
ook at a.comparatively early date. Even with these 
two volumes, however, it is possible to follow the great 
growth in national expenditure over recent years, so that 
departing for the moment from the period covered by 
Sir Bernard Mallet’s volumes, it may be noted that the 
expenditure, which for 1911-12 amounted to onl 

£182,000,000, now stands at well over £800,000,000, 
and to that increase War Pensions make only a com. 
paratively modest contribution. During the War years, 
of course, the expenditure was phenomenal, but the 
comparison just made is between periods of peace. 


AN IMPARTIAL SURVEY. 

In my judgment the great value of these volumes 
by Sir Bernard Mallet consists in the manner in which 
the subject of the Budgets is treated. There is no 
attempt whatever to over-criticize, the first and foremost 
object of the author obviously being to present an 
impartial ‘historical survey of successive Budgets. At 
the end of each volume there are appendices setting out 
in useful fashion all the details of the various Budgets, 
so that a comparison can be made year after year between 
individual items as well as between totals, while there igs 
a mass of other statistical matter showing how the figures 
of Revenue and Expenditure and the burden of taxation 
have grown in proportion to the growth in population, 
The main body of the book, however, is occupied with a 
number of chapters, each chapter being devoted to a par- 
ticular Budget, and in these chapters the author recalls the 
conditions surrounding the Budget, the atmosphere of the 
debate, the criticisms of and support of the Budgets given 
by the more prominent members taking part in the debate, 
so .that one seems, as it were, to live the whole scene 
over again. It is possible and it is also most interesting 
to observe how far the criticisms passed on a particular 
Budget are found to have been justified by subsequent 
events, and it is also interesting to note how, not with 
one Chancellor but with nearly all Chancellors, . the 
provisions of the Budget have had to be shaped more 
or less in accordance with the demands of party. 

Wuy EXPENDITURE IS UNCHECKED. 

Equally striking is it to note the manner in which year 
after year lip Service is paid by various members of 
Parliament to the cause of economy, with practically 
no results in the way of a saving in the National Expen- 
diture. Another point also which must strike - the 
careful reader of this second volume of “ British Budgets ” 
is the manner in which the tendency to heap taxation 
upon the few coincides with a complete failure on the 
~ of those who are really zealous for economy in the 
National Expenditure to bring the force of public opinion 
to bear upon the Government of the day. 


OurbAys FoR SociAL SERVICES. 

Even, however, in this most important aspect of the 
National Finances Sir Bernard Mallet is scrupulously 
careful not to attribute this trend in the incidence of 
taxation to any one particular party, though he is bound 
to record its serious aspect and the effect produced upon 
the total of expenditure. In the instance, for example, 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s fifth Budget delivered in April, 
1913, there seems to have been a good deal of criticism 
of the growth in National Expenditure, but the tendency 
was to emphasize the expenditure on armaments more 
than the. huge outlays for social services, and in view of 
what was to happen only a year later, the point is a very 
striking one. Commenting upon this tendency, Sir 
Bernard Mallet says :— 

“A commentater-on the growth of expenditure, nevertheless, 
would hardly agree that this item of the present expenditure on 
armaments is now the ‘only one which creates any profo 
disquiet.’ Even allowing for an increase of population and 
‘wealth,’ however computed, the increase on account of the various 
‘social services ’ which took place in the years of our present period 





*British Budgets. Second Series, 1913-14 to 1920-21. By Sit 
Bernard Mallet, K.C.B., and C. Oswald George, B.Sc. (Econ-) 
(Macmillan “and Go, =208))°°° =-2 9982-2 
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cAn Introduétion to 


ITALIAN 
PAINTING 


by SIR CHARLES 
HOLMES, k.c.v.o. 


The late director of the National Gallery 
here gives an explanation of the history, 
meaning and growth of Italian painting, 
with a special eye to the needs of those 
-who have not yet visited the country, 
and to whom therefore the relation and 
character of the different “schools” of 
Italian painting may not always be quite 
clear. The book will enable those who 
propose to visit collections, such as the 
great Loan Exhibition of Italian Art at 
Burlington House, to make the best use 
of their time. It should also be invaluable 
to teachers who wish to introduce the 
subject as part of an Educational Course 
in schools and art classes, 


40 Illustrations 
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An Anthology 


Quarterly Review: “In this work, 
as in a setting of mosaic, are many 
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Observer : “ As a source of refresh- 
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V. de S. PINTO and GC. NEILL WRICHT 








8s. 6d. net 
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THE STRICKEN DEER or The Life of Cowper 
By LORD DAVID CECIL 15s. net 


Desmonp MacCartiy in The Sunday Times: “ The 
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SIR CECIL SPRING RICE’S LETTERS 
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Spectator: ‘‘One of the most delightful collections 
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of Life Assurance Premiums at 
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What would Result 


if the Christian Churches of Britain 
had to confess that they could no 
longer support the work of Christian 
Missions ? 


All who are careful for the honour 
of God’s work will refuse to let that 


happen. 


The Directors of the 


London 
Missionary 
Society, 


with great historic traditions and vast 
obligations throughout the world, must 
seek an increase of £22,000 in home 
income to prevent deficiency and to 
carry on existing work for God and 
His Church. 


Will you help ? 


The L.M.S. Treasurer is W. H. 
Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. 
Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.LS., 
Livingstone House, Broadway, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 1. 


Cheques may be crossed ‘‘ Bank of England.” 
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must give rise to serious consideration. Expenditure on armaments 
js at all events kept within bounds by the vigilant if not vehement 
qiticism of at least one great Parliamentary y, and there is at 
least a hope that sanity may in time prevail in international relations. 
Expenditure on social services, on the other hand, commands the 
enthusiastic approval of all parties, and the addition by the 
Franchise Acts of 1918 and 1928 of millions of voters to the electorate 
who are totally irresponsible from. a financial point of view, has 
made it at once more necessary that some form of taxation which 
they feel as such should be imposed upon them, and more improbable 
that it will be. As regards this class of expenditure, therefore, 
while opinions may differ as to how far, when carried to its present 
pitch and under actual conditions ofthuman nature, it is ‘ beneficial ’ 
or ‘fertilizing,’ there is no definite limit te its growth except the 
financial exhaustion of the State.” 


War FINANCE. 

The volume of British Budgets, which has just been pub- 
lished, gains, of course, in interest by the fact that it 
covers the War period, and ‘at the end of the book the 
authors make some very interesting comments upon the 
general character of the conduct of the War finances. The 
subject is bound to be somewhat controversial, many 
holding the view that an even greater proportion of the 
War expenditure should have been met by taxation, 
though, having regard to the fact that from taxes alone 
we received a revenue in 1919 and 1920 of about 
£1,000,000,000, it is rather difficult to believe that much 
more could have been obtained in that fashion. More- 
over, this view is rather borne out by the fact that so 
severely were current resources drawn upon during the 
period of financing the War, that when the big Loans 
were floated from time to time it became necessary for 
those who desired to make a patriotic response to resort to 
the banks for large advances, for the simple reason that 
it would have been impossible otherwise to have raised 
the amounts required. 


Peace BupceEts. 

But while the portions of British Budgets dealing with 
the War period are exceedingly interesting as a matter 
of history, we fancy that more practical profit is to be 
derived from a careful study of peace Budgets of the 
past twenty years, care being taken to compare the 
economic position of the country, and especially the 
economic position of the country in relation to other 
countries at the present time with the period when there 
was economy in the National Expenditure and before 
taxation had risen to its present heights. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


BANKING IN SoutH AMERICA. 
Mr. RicwarpD Foster, the Deputy Chairman of the Bank 
of London and South America, in the unavoidable absence 
through illness of the Chairman, Mr. Beaumont Pease, made 
some very interesting comments in his speech last week to 
shareholders of his bank upon conditions both in Argentina 
and Brazil. With regard to the former country, Mr. Foster 
was only echoing the general feeling in the City when he 
referred to the excellent manner in which the Argentine Caja 
de Conversion was functioning in meeting gold exports 
arising out of the Exchange position. And yet, curiously 
enough, almost at the moment when he was speaking the 
decision was being reached at Buenos Aires to close the Caja. 
Until further details are to hand it may be well, perhaps, 
not to be too critical of the action of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, but on the face of it it seems most regrettable that 
within about two years of Argentina’s return to the 
effective gold standard this retrograde step should have 


had to be taken. 
* * a 


Braziu. 

Commenting upon conditions of Brazil, Mr. Foster made 
a timely reference both to the coffee crisis through which 
the country is passing and also to the impending Presidential 

ion. It is satisfactory, however, as Mr. Foster pointed 
out, to note that the actual revenue of the Brazilian Federal 

vernment has increased of late, the total which in 1926 
was £43,542,000 having risen in 1927 to £49,910,000, while 
last year it was over £50,000,000. The trade figures, too, 
were rather better. 

As regards the affairs of the bank itself, the report recently 
published showed that, although there had been a slight 
reduction in the net profit, the directors were able to maintain 
the dividend of 11 per cent., while the balance sheet showed 
& substantial. growth .in- the volume. of--business with an 
mcrease of over £2.000.000 in the total of deposits. 





TuE MONETARY SITUATION. 


Last week I endeavoured to show the close connexion which 
existed between the rise in the Sterling Exchange and the 
monetary situation here, including the prospects of a lower 


Bank Rate. Even before the article ap in — print, 
concrete evidence of that truth was afforded in the reduction 
by the Bank of England Directors last Thursday of the 
Official Rate from 5} to 5 per cent. The Stock Exchange 
was not altogether prepared for the announcement, but 
both in financial and commercial circles the reduction came, 
of course, as a pleasant surprise. This effect on the stock 
markets, and especially upon gilt-edged securities, would 
have been greater but for the fact that in addition to a certain 
amount of monetary stringency, the stock markets are always 
affected during December by a certain amount of liquidation 
of positions previous to the end of the year. On the whole, 
however, gilt-edged stocks have been well maintained, and 
even the speculative markets have not done at all badly 
considering the paucity of business. For the most part, 
however, leading industrials nowadays are swayed by the 
tendencies. of Wall. Street, and the improvement which 
occurred in many shares at the beginning of the week was 
largely in response to a sharp rally there. 
* * * * 
LarcE Goip INFLUX. 

The reduction in the Bank Rate was due not only to the fact 
of the rise in the American Exchange but to the very large 
engagements of gold from this country. Altogether some- 
thing like £5,000,000 to £6,000,000, appears to have been 
engaged from Australia, much of which has already gone 
into the Bank, while shipments from Argentina have been on 
a large scale, and over £4,000,000 is on the way from the 
United States. The full effect of these gold arrivals on the 
Bank Reserve will not appear immediately owing to the fact 
that at this period of the year there is always a large exodus 
of currency notes into the country for Christmas requirements. 
This, however, is merely a seasonal operation, and unless 
in the meantime there should be important withdrawals of 
= for France, it looks as though by the early weeks in 

anuary the position of the Bank of England Reserve might 
have improved materially. 

* * * * 
Some Mininc DivipENpDs. 

Encouraging announcements have been made during the 
past week by several of the companies in what is known as the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Group. The Van 
Ryn Deep pays 17} per cent., thus repeating the distribution 
for the previous half-year, making 35 per cent. for the year. 
Government Areas also maintains its dividend at the rate of 
90 per cent. per annum on the 5s. shares, while Langlaagte 
Estate pays 15 per cent. per annum, and New State Areas 5 per 
cent., bringing the total distribution to 12} per cent.. The 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company announces 
an Interim dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
being the same as a year ago. 

* * * * 
A.B.C. Position. 

With quite a substantial advance in gross profits, the report 
of the Aerated Bread Company for the past year shows that 
expenses mainly in the shape of higher rents, wages, &c., have 
so risen that net profits have fallen heavily, the figure being 
£16,242 against £66,899. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the accounts have been drawn up on somewhat different 
lines, and the ‘* Provision for Income Tax ”’ which formerly 
was shown against appropriation of net profit, is now charged 
before arriving at that figure. It must be remembered, too, 
that the company has been passing through a reorganization 
period in the matter of management, &c., and the directors 
express the view in the present report that the changes made 
and the economies being effected should produce satisfactory 
trading results in the future. 

* erst * 
TRADE IN NOVEMBER. 

Unfortunately the Returns of our foreign trade for the 
month of November were again most discouraging, especially 
as regards the exports, which showed a decline for the mont 
of over £3,000,000, while there was a small increase in the 
value of imports, so that the visible adverse trade balance of 
nearly £37,000,000 was £4,633,000 worse than for the same 
month of last year. For the first eleven months of the present 
year the visible adverse trade balance was £342,000,000 as 
compared with £321,000,000 for the same period of 1928. 

* * * * 
Stock ExcHANGE HO.IpaAys. 

It is not altogether surprising that dealers on the Stock 
Exchange here are feeling something akin to amusement 
that Wall Street should recently have been indulging in a 

ood many Saturdays “off” and half-days on other working 
ays of the week. For the cause of these holidays, namely, 
the slump with the loss of fortunes represented, everyone, of 
course, must feel sympathy, but the slight feeling of amusement 
is caused by the fact that when Wall Street was booming and 
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speculators were clearly losing their heads over the phenomenal 
rise in prices, certain journalistic organs here were loudly. 
clamouring for a six day week on the London Stock Exchange. 
As a matter of fact, at the time mentioned the London Stock 
Exchange was by no means free from excessive speculation 
in old and new industrial shares, and for the most part there 
was a very general feeling that markets here were all the better 
for the break at the end of ‘the week, giving the speculative 

ublic pause for reflection instead of the fever of speculation 
rs kept up without intermission. For it is of the essence 
ofa wild boom that speculative interests must be kept at fever 
heat all the time ; the moment that serious reflection comes 
the boom is usually doomed. In view of all that has happened 
in Wall Street there is certainly no reason for regretting that 
for the present Stock Exchange business is confined here to 
the five days of the ‘week. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on “'The Army and Navy” 


1. Captain Philip de Sausmarez, R.N. Lord Anson in 1747 
asked his officers for designs, and Captain de Sausmarez’s was the 
one chosen.—2. The white patch on the midshipman’s collar. 
3. Oliver Cromwell in 1645.——4. A relic of the days when the 
Crusaders kissed the cross before engaging in combat, and the 
cross was the cross hilt of the sword. 5. At Isandlwana in 1879. 
——6. The West Yorkshiro Regiment, the old Fourteenth. At 
the storming of Famars in 1793 they were in very bad case. The 
French band was playing “‘ Ca ira.” Tho Colonel of the Fourteenth 
ordered his band to “ strike it up also, and beat them to their own 
damned tune.” 7. Charles I. 8. Generally considered to 
have been due to the shrine of the Virgin which was on the quarter- 
deck, but recent investigation proves that the custom must have 
been of much earlier origin, and was probably a mark of respect to 
the placo of command on the ship. 9. The Royal Norman Light 
Infantry (Channel Islands) Militia. 10. Haydn in 1794: 11. The 
Gloucestershire—the old Twenty-eighth—at the battle of Alexandria 
in 1801, the French having worked round to their rear, the Colonel 
gave the order “ Rear rank, right about face,” and the regiment 
continued fighting back to back. 12. During the siege of San 
Sebastian in 1813, because so many men were killed owing to the 
distinctive colour. 13. An ancient Cymric symbol, signifying 
tho eye of light shed upon the Druidic circle. It was adopted by 
Edward ITI. as one of his badges, and became a mark for Govern- 
ment stores when Viscount Sydney was Master-General of the 
Ordnance, 1693-1702. 


MUSIC and RELIGION 


An Important Article by 


Sir H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc., LL.D., 


appears in 


ST. PAUL’S REVIEW (the London Diocesan Quarterly). 
Ready To-Day. Is. ‘net. (S.P.C.K.). 



































Other articles include “’The Sort: of Church I Should. Like,”: by 

His Honour Jupce F. SHEwELL Cooper; “ Prayer,” by F. UNDERHILL; 

“St. Bartholomew the Great,” with illustrations; “The South 

Indian Reunion Proposals”; “The L.C.C. and the Child.” ‘ London 

Diocesan Gazette and Reports,” etc., etc., together with a Picture 

of St. Paul’s Cathedral as it has been since 1922, and a Portrait of 
the Bishop of Fulham. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
LONDON : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ARGENTINA, 
MR. RICHARD FOSTER’S SURVEY. 


THE sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Bank of London 
and South America, Limited, was held, 17th inst., at the head 
office, 6 Tokenhouso Yard; E.C, Mr. Richard Foster 
(deputy-chairman) presided. 
The chairman, having referred to the absence through illness 
of Mr. Beaumont Pease (the chairman of the bank), in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said: ‘* Adding the sum 
of £208,828 brought forward to the net profit of £435,144, they 
arrived at a total of £643,972. The board now recommended a 
final dividend of 7 per cent., making 11 per cent. for the year, 
and carrying forward £209,572. 

ARGENTINA. 
For some years past it has been refreshing to refer to the develop; 
ment of trade and commerce and the general well-being of Argentina, 
Tho cereal crops of last season added again their quota to the 
internal wealth and prosperity of the country. The agricultural 
districts this season have no doubt suffered from the drought of a 
few months back, and the volume of the cereal crops is not likely 
to approach the. magnitude of last year’s figures. 
Banking business in general, during the past, twelve months, has 
shown expansion as regards both deposits and loans, an outstanding 
feature of 1929 being tho exceptionally keen competition for the 
former, and during the last few months the international monetary 
conditions were reflected in the rates charged locally for discounts, 
and advances. 
An increasing demand for money is only to be expected in a 
young country like Argentina. Tho railways are largely extending 
their lines, opening up new land for development. The poten. 
tiality of the country and its resources are real, and in the steady 
and ever-increasing growth of these it is only to be expected that 
credit facilities will be sought for on an ever-increasing scale. 
With regard to the labour troubles that have been reported, I 
would emphasize that these were local manifestations, confined 
for the most part to Rosario and tho adjacent districts. 

Business in Argentina carries with it a need for further 
representation in the more important centres. Tho British 
Economic Mission has paved the way for a closer business relation- 
ship between this country and Argentina, which should be broadened 
considerably by the British Empire Trade Exhibition to be held in’ 
Buenos Aires early in 1931. 

BrRazin. 

Exchange during the year under review has remained stable, 
The monetary reform law has not yet become fully operative. 
The commercial crisis still prevails, and failures, in some cases of 
old-established and reputed houses, have continued. ’ 

Whilst prospects at the moment are not bright, there is, however, 
a solid foundation for progress which will inevitably make itself, 
more strongly felt-in the future. Tho population of the big 
cities continues to advance rapidly. Many of the electrical 
enterprises have attracted foreign capital, and during the past 
three years one group alone has brought into Brazil about 
£16,000,000 sterling. Building construction in the principal cities 
has considerably increased in recent years. Special attention is 
being given to the making of new roads, principally in the States 
of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Sao Paulo, and this has. 
already improved transport facilities between some of the moro’ 
important centres. 


CHILE. : 
Chilo enjoys stability, both political and financial. A’ 
comprehensive programme of public works is being carried out and: 
much progress has been made in building and reforming railways,. 
port works, irrigation canals, and the like, while the educational 
needs of tho rising generation are being cared -for in a scheme that 
embraces the building of six hundred and fifty schools. While it 
is true that Chile’s principal industry is in the nitrate fields, she 
is also largely agricultural, and exports important quantities of 
fruits, vegetables, grain, and wool. : 
: Urvuauay. 

The past year in Uruguay was one of average production, and if, 
there were no .bumpor harvests to be recorded, there are also no’ 
outstanding diminutions in any-line. - The political ‘situation is 
normal, financos continue to be healthy, and trade shows an increase 
year by year, with a. balance in favour of the country. , 

PARAGUAY AND COLOMBIA. ‘ 

When wo met last yoar differonces-had arisen between Paraguay 
and Bolivia over tho question of the boundaries between the two 
countries. The developments were at one time disquieting, but 


since been reopened. 
An aeroplane service is, by improving communications, already 
helping to augment the considerable trade between Paraguay and 


service is promised in the near future. The progressive spirit 


permeates all South -American countries 


finances of the country have considerably improved during tho 
period under review. Your branches at Lisbon and Oporto aro 


The branches at Paris and Antwerp and the agencies at New York, 


furtherance of the general business of the bank. 

















LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











_ Mr, Herman B, Sim seconded the. motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 





the two nations were reconciled, and diplomatic relations have 


her principal customer, Argentina, and an amplification of the, 
In Portugal the political situation remains tranquil, and tho, 


benefiting by the healthier conditions of trade now prevailing. 


Manchester. and Bradford, have all taken their part in the 
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Gyeeme? DASTILLES Your Chemist stocks them 











BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


| SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help; not only to 

shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 

of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 

seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


Bankers: Wi1tt1ams Deacon’s Bank, Ltp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


| CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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1,300 : ame 
Offices, Saat 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - «= $9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1929) - £272,860,019 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 












































PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


means real comfort wear for day and night. 


From a smooth, refined fabric are 
made garments which will last 
without losing their distinction. 


Scid by Leading Hosiers, 


Ginn al Gen, If any difficulty in obtaining, write 


Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 
16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
E.C.1, for name of your nearest 
retailer and descriptive literature. 
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XMAS 1929. GIVE A “LUVISCA” GARMENT. 




















This tobacco is. a challenge to 
those who say that the quality 
of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day. It may be the f 
only one in Britain, but it is the 
genuine old-style quality—air- 
cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, having the sweetness of 
time. ) 


) From most good tobacconists in 
1 and 2oz. packets, or 20z. and 4oz, 
silvered tins, at 1/24d. per oz. 


Fi een | S 
OUP om oduare 
MATURED VIRGINIA 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., 


Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809. D.3. 
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can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


£1,00 


by an it payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No. office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commission 














A momentous problem confronts 
every father and mother whose 
children are about to leave school. 
“What shall we do with them?’ 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
understanding of present-day con- 
ditions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


1 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 


—_ 




















a READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRINTS, il 
: AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BINDINGS, sana 
ANTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY 
to the FOLLOWING ADDRESSES, CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. IS 
) WELCOMED. 














WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued severa] catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN 28 LONDON, W.C. 1. 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
84 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Larcr and Unique Stock or Oxtp and New Booxs on Att Brancues 
cr ArcuiTectureE, THE DecorativE AND Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Booxs ror CoLiectors. 


Catalogues free on request. 








Enquiries Solicited. 


| BOWES 











CAMBRIDGE , England 
buy and sell 


OLD’ and RARE 


BOOKS 




















BOOKS 


JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 

Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone : Mayfair 1223. 


LIBERTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
THE LARGEST CHOICE OF 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS 
IN THE WORLD 
A VISIT INVITED 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 








HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been magang | ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen yoy successively he reinfects 
himself and prolongs the cold. > “ere way to prevent this continual 
Suess and give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use 
* TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and 
oa Packed in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be 
obtained from all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 
T TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., + . 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1 


Are You Deaf? 


e relieved by u 


WILSON’S * COMMON. SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 

all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 

to give relief. THE py dene are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 

no wire or. fang: attachm 

TE FOR PAMPHLET, pon: Om pore * 

° ritis gent: ILSON (Dept. 9). 
Wilson “sn Drum Co. “23 Park Rd., Leith, EDINBURGH. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital aie ate aie an ie es £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe. £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ese =£4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


— 











THIRD EDITION, 


* Plea for Christian Science 


and a challenge to its critics. 
By CHARLES ee LEA. 

Dean Inge and the Ft. Hon. L. Fisher have both recently 
attacked Christian Scicice, Would it not be more to the point 
if they accepted the challenge and squarely faced the issues? 
None could be more vital to the welfare of humanity. 

Approximately 10,000 testimonies of healing are given in the 
Christian Science Churches every Week. 

The House of Commons officially seongnieed Christian Science 





BUMPUS 














on Dec, 16, 1927. 











SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD. | Price 2/6. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shilli 
line. V 


8 per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
rs sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 133 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


RS. SHEPHERD-CROSS heartily thanks “P” 
for donation and promise of further one. 


—— 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE LTD., of 
2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1, specialize in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for all purposes. 


MEDICAL 


LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
“Drosil” Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box E), 
26 Sun Street, London, K.C. 2, 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. 
4 (}) ERNEST and DOD PROCTOR: New Pictures. 
2) CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.A. (the late) : Small 
aintings. (3) W. GIMMI; Paintings and Drawings. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 

liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 

Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 



























































N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
AX St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W. 1. Telephone Sloane 77938 ; 


OYAL AIR FORCE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for VACANCIES as 
CIVILIAN EDUCATION OFFICERS in the Royal Air 
Force Educational Service. Candidates should have a 
good degree in engineering, physics, or mathematics. 
Other things being equal, preference will be given to 
Ex-Service candidates and those with previous teaching 
experience. 

The appointments will be made to Grade IIT., the 
scale of salary of which is £234-£15-£480, with an 
aliowance varying from £60 to £100 per annum, according 
to the position on the scale, For entrants with appro- 
= previous experience commencing salaries up to 
en increments above the minimum of the scale may be 
allowed. Promotion to appointments in higher grades 
is by selection. 

The form of application and a copy of the regulations 
for the Educational Service may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
oid Le Applications should be returned as early as 
possible. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


latest it COLLEGE 
(University of London), 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., 
F.I.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 

are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar Is., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 

rticulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
fetter Lane, E.C, 4. 




















AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which —. for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








SPECIAL 
WINTER TOUR 


SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 
INDIA 
by 
“CITY OF NAGPUR” 


(16,756 tons displacement) 
From London, 
JANUARY 20, 1930, 


Visiting: 
MADEIRA, ST. 
CAPE TOWN, 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


Returning via Suez to 
Marseilles and Plymouth. 


Single tickets issued to all 
Intermediate Ports. 


For full particulars apply to: 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 
104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


REENWAY SCHOOL 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 

Recognized by the Board of Education. Boardi 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds o' 
twelve acres. Fees £120 annum, Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 


I ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the School, are — for competition each 
ear. All iculars may obtained from the 
EADMISTRESS. 








)RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, _EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex 


Qt. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
\ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, g food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


ave DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 











ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss M. Daviz, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth, 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


N ORMANDY: FINISHING SCHOOL,—Ideally sit. French 
ys subj., music, draw ng, dom. science, tennis, riding. 
Houen) Seine Inf, 





Tms mod.—Chateau des Ventes-Ry (par 





Ro, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland. 
MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 

to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 

School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages >-19. Inclusive fees £77—£83. 
O.T.C. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
wil. take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
mblic school under the management of the Society of 
‘riends, For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 





NAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 





ee COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 


Music Scholarship of £35 p.a., increasable to £70 p.a. 
in certain cases, will be offered in March. Usual Scholar- 
ship Examination for the award of up to six scholarships, 
also exhibitions, held in June. These are additional to 
reductions for sons of Clergy and Officers. For par- 
ticulars apply Head-Master, 





,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal : Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 





OREIGN OFFICE HOME CIVIL, LCS. &c. 
1928 16 places; 1929 21 places. 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 


GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 
gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaricd 
pation on completion of Secretarial and Business Train- 
ng. Languages if required. Postal courses available. 
Prospectus from Mr. M. 8. Mumford, Kensington College, 
gahoy's Road, London, W. 2. Telephone: Paddington 








YHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
. COLLEGE; Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
January I1st.- Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Head-Master, 








IDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET, 


THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL or THE WEST oF 
ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 TO 18, 





Headmaster: BrEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A, 
Headmistress: MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips. 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields & Garden. 

HKEE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS: £180, £180, £90. 

For Prospectus & full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR. 





USSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 

for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 5x, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. 
School for Girls. 





LANE, WATFORD 
Private Residential 
Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 4e., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone 
Regent 5878. Kducational Agents. <d 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 





ry 
S 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY, INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
JI.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishmenta 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locali 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 


—) 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


p Raed MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Grifliths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 


EAN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c. Learn 

this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 

ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free from 

London College of Authorship, 37 (8.), Albemarle St., W. 

—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE pt. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 


LAS Typewriting carefully&promptiyexecuted, 
MSS. words. 























. 1s. per 1,000 Carbon Cony. 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements. (Cont.) 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Hy Good stories, 


&c., required. Send stam mp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 








Fae 


BOOKS, &c. 


RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Full of valuable & 

SMR on helpful oe. 6d. net =. — 

Bul jption (post ), 7s. 6d. pecimen — 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Padeste't Hill, London, 


c 











TAILORING 


DVICE.—WALTER CUKRALL, WORLD’S LEAD- 
ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B. Over- 
coats from 35s.; D.B. 40s. -Lounge & D.B. Suit 50s. ; 
Costume 40s. ; also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
& liveries TURN ED and beautifully retailored “ Just like 
New.’’—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903 





ATURBE’S Tonic. Best quality Honey, 7 Ib. tins c.] 
12s. 6d.— Benhall Bee Farm, Saxmundham, Suffo 





URE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

- fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 7 Ib. 3s. , post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities. —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





EALLY Genuine New Laid Eggs delivered free by 
motor weekly in London area. Price now, 3s. dozen. 
—Capt. Bewicke, Kingston Farm, Hawridge, Berkhams’d. 





di post free to any address.—5 lbs. Extra Special 
F. ” 24s, 6d.; 5 lbs. Special F.0.P., 23s. ; 5 lb. 
F.O.P., 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING. 





MAS, New Year, &c. —Turkeys, 13s,, 15s., £1 each; 
smaller, 11s. 6d. ea. ; fat geese, 93. ea. ; real |ehicken, 
6d. pair ; boilers, 7s. pair ; trussed, post paid.-— 
aes Seanghee, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Co3- 
tumes, &c., turned absolutely like new r by our 
expert cattons. Alterations and repairs for 
booklet or send garments for free estimate. Tata. 1906. 
We collect. "*Phone Hampstead 7445.—THE LONDON 
TURNING Co., Dept. A., 54 yn Hill, N. W. 3. 


ee 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Any condition, la. or sm. quan. ; cash at 
once ; goods ret. if offer not sat. Call or post to largest firm 
of the kind in the world.—BENTLEY «& CO., 10 Wood- 
stock St., Oxford St., W.1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, vere a A etc.—Call or t. 
The London Tooth Co., "Dept. bi 130 Baker Street, Wi 


AVE YOUR. OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto,-or other ideas incorporated. 

Artistic and original work from.£2. 2s. Speeimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 








40 Die -~~ OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. 
matured by nature ry 3d. me 100, rs free, 
lain or cork-tip; pped for. 9d. ;” 1,000 for 
2 17s. 6d. ;. sen 7B, and se ~ to the manu- 
——- of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
a Garments.—“ Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex, 





| fog Harris and Lewis Twecd. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e., 

Also all kinds of Shetland “Woollies, hand- knitted 

sag ag J for you by oe ae pe the famous “ Fair 

tterns, from t Y, native wools, 

At “Shetland prices ; FAR LESS SHAN SHOP PRICES, 

—Send tcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8S. 245 Wm. D. JoHnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 








SWISS RESORTS 


NDERMATT, 4,738 ft.—The Bellevue. English 
Clientele. "All "Winter Sports. From 18 frs. ino, 











FOREIGN HOTELS 





NOCK ROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.’’ World 
famed ; never failed:in 80 years; guaranteed 
spol scientific remedy. _ Sole proprietor, i, Howarth, 
Z.8. ‘Tins, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d.; 4s. 6d, post free, from 
Hovertha, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. ‘ 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACON, choice streak,, boneless,‘ 10-12 Ib. 1s.. 2d. 

per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 

— or pees dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





| ae EST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A swect and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs, 


newly cut, 


OR .SALE.—JIG-SAW -PUZZLES, 
List free.— 


various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. ° 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, ard.should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, “London, W.C.1, with remit- 
tance, by Tuesday 69 each week. Discounts :— 


Balers HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; run, 
h. and c. water; ex, cuisine ; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 





ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 





ENTONE, 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, _occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view oi the sea, 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 mainatel 
«f town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


V ALESCU 
GORE” “HOTEL. 
on the Links amy. 





150 Rooms 00 Baths, 





24% for 6 insertions ; % for 13; 74% for 26; and 





1/8 ; 7 lbs. 2/9 ; 10 lbs. 3/9. Special Pan for large quan. 
YP. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


10% for 52. 


October 15th to May 1th, 








BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Pg Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Dest situa- 
| tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms, Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474 





HELTENHAM.—Vegctarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings ; ; every comfort ; moderate terms; 
garage ; "phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park, 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rasewsthen, 


XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
4° Cathedral. Quiét old-world Caravanserie, H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 





7) XMOUTH (8S. Devon)—Maer Bay Hotel. Facing sea. 
_4 In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis. 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 


Pina TON (Devon)—Redcliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
e .3 Torbay. H. & C. water and radiator heating 
bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 








IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 
Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300, 


1, DEVON.—Priv. fam. receive guests; very comfort- 

able house ; modern conveniences ; large gdn; sea, 

river and historic town. . Excellent train service. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Moderate. Box 1344 Spectator. 








ATLOCK.—Smedleys, Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus 
*Phone: Matlock 17. "Grams; ‘ Smedley’s, Matiock.’ 


HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully lice nsed. A. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 








ORNISH RIVIERA—In a delightful ition 
overlooking @ lagoon-like bay. Sheitered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive meas hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Healdental etasie, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Cornwall. 


jig GRAND HOTEL.—First-dla:s. Finest 
ition sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine. Mot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 

Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 





EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descri oar pm (2d. oA neerg het of 170 INNS and 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 1 HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lip. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Gzoncr’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1, 





ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Hot and cold water in all rooms, Uniform charge 
= person for Bedroom, Breakfast, Attendance, and 

th—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—aApril to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





TEXORQUAY.—RKoslin Hall Hotel. Sh for late 
holidays. Garage. 'Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. G 


r sOROTAY. —HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hoie Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.; Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 


eS rae PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 











ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St, 
W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) . 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 

Special inclusive terms on application. 





THERE to Stay 4 London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 

bs. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 











‘Dry M 


Appetiser. 


Your Grandfathers drank it. 


IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Shippers’ Label. 


cmmriea ” BEFASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” 


THEY knew 





Your Dinner Party 
is incomplete 
without a glass 
of MADEIRA 
what was good. » DESSERT. 
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